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Original Papers. 


Ir is sometimes one’s good fortune to secure 
a friendly and decisive reputation for manners 
and character at a single interview : a felicity 
that belongs to a happy nature and a happy 
way of showing it. Single poems, from a 
certain indefinable something in their tone, at 
times accomplish as much for a poet. THomas 
Powext, the writer of “ Edith,” will be no 
stranger to our readers, or to any one who 
shall once peruse these stanzas, which we now 
— for the first time in America. Mr. 
owell might have furnished many a loftier 
verse, without winning the attention which 
the simplicity, tenderness, and poetical indefi- 
niteness (testifying to the presence of a poet 
more than any r quality) of Edith lays 
claim to. Mr. P., as our readers will pre- 
sently learn, has “ titles manifold ” to the cha- 
racter of one of the most promising and best 
performing young English authors: we let 
him speak for the first time to our readers, as 
it were from the spirit-land of this strange 
story in verse. He and they will no doubt, 
after communing in this, draw nearer to each 
— be prepared for a better acquaint- 


THE PRAYER OF EDITH. 
L 
Iy her prayers one eventide, 
Edith prayed to be a bride. 
“Tis sad,” said she, “ to waste away 
Beneath the shadow of decay : 


“ To reach the heights of womanhood 
In a cheerless solitude, 


“ And dese d *mid 2 

To te oe neon — gloom 

: Oh! ’tis holier far to share 

Life's mystery of joy and care.” 

Yet to Edith knights of fame 

With their vows of fealty came. 

Bat she looked with careless eye 
their suit and courtesy ; 

Gently bade 

Not y them all depart, 





her quiet heart. 
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’*T was just before the gorgeous night 
Fed her new-born throngs with light, 
As Edith in her leafy bower 

Mused away the twilight hoar ; 
When, issuing from a wood close by, 
A youthful stranger met her eye. 

As he drew near towards her, she 
Marked his matchless symmetry. 


His years seemed twenty, more or less, 
He wore a student's peaceful dress ; 


His eyes were blue, with gentle shine, 
His features almost feminine ; 

Yet there beamed a steady mind — 

The heights of force and grace combined. 


He nearer drew, and when he spoke 
At once her heart its silence broke ; 


Yet mutely answered, for it seemed 

That she had found the thing she dreamed. 
Within her, at each silver word, 

The chords of all her spirit stirred, 


As though a hand without intent 
Had touched a tuneful instrument. 


As a monarch fills a throne, 
He filled Edith’s heart alone. 


Never till that time had she 
Felt a pure felicity. 


Ml. 
Sooth to say, the youth became 
A favorite with her sire and dame: 


Their old eyes with pleasure swim, 
When they see her walk with him. 
Soon he claims her as his bride : 
They bestow consent with pride. 
Words are vain to tell the height 
And the depth of their delight: 


Ne’er was home so blest as theirs, 
So full of raptures, fall of prayers. 


In course of time, at one glad birth, 
Two sweet infants smile on earth, 


Little children very bright, 

Full of unrevealed delight ! 

Fast they grew in bloom and grace, 
Meek in nature, fair in face. 
Sometimes Edith sighs with joy, 
Gazing on her girl and boy ; 


Then, as with a sudden start, 
Folds them closer to her heart. 


Iv. 
What a life is Edith’s now! 
Joy in heart, and joy on brow ; 


Happier far than maid or bride, 
With the loved ones by her side. 


When the golden day was born, 
Forth they rose to greet the morn ; 


First they bent the knee to God, 
Then the breezy fields they trod ; 


While the starry lark on high 
(Near and nearer to the sky), 
Carolled most triumphantly. 


And when weary, they would rest 
Their limbs upon the green earth’s breast, 
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Which shades the sun, yet shows the sky : 
For through the foliage they could see 
Heaven, with its vast tranquillity. 

ve 
How soon the sands of life are run! 
Edith’s happy life is done ! 
Time, the sure, the stern, must bring 
An end to every happy thing. 


O’er her children five short years 
Fleet with all their smiles and tears, 


When they watch her dying head, 
Both on this side of the bed ; 


While upon the other stands 
One who clasps his wife’s pale hands : 


She looks on them through a tear, 
Which heralds in a brighter sphere. 


Then said those gentle lips (o’er whom 
Hovered the angel of the tomb), 


“ Bow down and kiss me, darlings three.” 
They bowed and kissed her tenderly. 


Her face was lit up, as though heaven 
In one delicious thought was given. 


Then sinking, like the light that lies 

Couched in evening clouds, she dies ! 
VI. 

When the breezy morning came, 

Edith lay a cold pale frame ; 


With the calm and marble lips, 
Eyes deep set in death’s eclipse ; 


And that face, so deathly fair, 


Earth’s last, and heaven’s first, smile doth wear. 


But no husband there was found, 
No sweet children weeping round: 


The attendants, in despair, 
Search th’ apartment everywhere. 


Search was vain :—they sat around 
And in tears a solace found : 


All their wonderment confest,— 
They, at length, lie down to rest. 


VII. 
Clara, Edith’s maiden mild, 
Who had loved her from a child, 


Could not sleep, but rose to pray 
Long before the dawn of day. 


“«“ Mary!” said this maiden mild, 
« Holy Virgin, Holy child! 

“ Holy Jesu! I shall die 

Neath this cloud of mystery.” 


Longer had the maiden prayed, 
But her pious words were stayed 


By a music low and dim, 
Like a distant funeral hymn, 


Which, ere you can turn and say 
« Listen now,” has died away: 


She, in wonder and dismay, 
Crossed herself and ceased to pray, 


Then the music came again 
In a louder, clearer strain, 


As when a door is opened wide, 
The music comes in fuller tide. 
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To herself then Clara said, 
“Tis from the chamber of the dead '” 


Vill. 

Solemnly the maiden rose ; 

Louder now the music grows. 

Gently she unhasped the door,— 

Gently paced the corridor,— 

Till, at length, she stood before 

The chamber where the lady lay, 

’Neath the shadow of decay. 

Softly speak and lightly tread, 

«“?’T is the chamber of the dead !” 

The portal’s past! What sees she there? 
Four bright angels very fuir: 

All familiar faces wear, 

Freed from earth’s bedimming care. 

A rapture inexpressible 

On the faithful Clara fell. 

Rapt she gaz’d as in a trance, 

Till, from one bright countenance, 
Thoughts there came, not heard, yet read, 
And the angels looking said,— 

“ Jesu Christ, who dwells above, 

Is the only God of love; 

“ And through eeraph-songs he hears 
The voice of prayer, and sound of tears. 
“ Therefore, when fair Edith prayed 

For a lover, Jesu said 

“'To one of his seraphie band, 

That around him ever stand, 


“« Take a mortal shape, and bless 
That maiden with thy tenderness.’ 


“ Straight he took the scholar’s guise, 
And stood before fair Edith’s eyes ; 


“ Her babes, also, were angels sent, 

To fulfil her soul’s content ; 

“ And just as Edith died, were seen 

By her in their angelic mien. 

“ Then she knew, at one full thought, 
Who her happy life had wrought, 

“ And felt she was an angel’s bride,— 
With that glimpse of heaven she died.” 


ix. 

Sleep, like dew, on Clara fell : 
Through the night she slumbered well, 
And morning with its glory broke 
Upon the world ere she awoke. 
She rose, and saw her lady’s face 
Garbed with death’s angelic grace ; 
Sweetly fell the fresh-born day 

On the calmness of that clay : 
Looking on it, one might deem 
She was smiling in a dream. 


Clara paused an instan: there, 
Gazing on that brow so fair ; 


Crossed herself, and sighing said 
(As she turned aside her head), 


“ Little can we tell who share 

Our household hearth of joy and care ! 
“ Therefore with grave tenderness 
Should we strive to cheer and bless 


* All who live this little life,— 
Husband, children, sire, or wife, 


“ Lest we wrong some seraph here, 
Who has leit the starry sphere, 


“ Exiled from the heavens above, 
To fulfil a mortal love.” 


Clara, with no sigh, departed 
From that chamber saintly hearted.’ 
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Parisian Criticism. 
A PERSONAL SKETCH OF THACKERAY. 

| Tue romance writer occupies a prominent 
| place in modern literature, and this place is 
legitimately his. It is his exclusive province 
| to reproduce the singular complexity of epochs 
| of decay—their bizarre traits, their mixed cha- 
| racteristics, their strange arabesques and in- 
| tertwinings, their varied aspects. He is the 
narrator, the analyst, the epic poet of times 
which, fallen away from simplicity, grandeur, 
and unity, conceal profound abysses and formi- 
dable whirlpools. Alter lyric poetry has given 
utterance to the cry of the passions, regrets, 
and desires, succeeds the drama, to bury itself 
beneath its decorations ; in turn the novel ar- 
irives with its animated narration, infinite 
range, its thousand-fold capricious complica- 
tion, to charm the crowd with irresistible magic. 
Unfortunately it is a form of literature as fa- 
cile as seductive. ‘The story-teller in prose, 
master of illimitable resources, easily forgets 
the restraints of art; but talent, however vigor- | 
ous, has need of discipline. Here is the source 
of failure. ‘The novelist is invited by the ex: | 
ample of the greatest names to publish his 
work in fragments, by feuilletons or detached 
livraisons (numbers), whose extent may be in- 
definitely prolonged, provided that the interest | 
of the narrative is kept upor renewed. With- 
out harmony, compression, limit, adventure is 
linked to adventure, character to character. 
Once commenced the narrative may be sus- 
pended, renewed, interrupted, varied, contra- 
dicted, to the liking of the author’s fantasy. 
Elements so fluid, moulds of such convenience, 
so complacent a public, are by no means to 
the profit of Art. The most gifted men, a 
Walter Scott or Dickens, are unable to resist 
these enticements. In the works of all of 
them, as in those of Richardson—an example 
in point—we find tediousness, repetition, feeble- 
ness. A fashionable novelist lives ten years 
at the most, exactly the life of a popular con- 
stitution, where the state constitutes itself. 
He sees himself within his lifetime replaced 
by a new improvisator of fictions, adored in 
their turn. Why lament this rapid succes- 
sion and these perpetual expulsions? It is for 
us to enjoy talent, it is for posterity to select 
the chefs d’euvre. Thus the thirty volumes 
of Sir Walter Scott, the twenty of Bulwer, 
and all the novels of Dickens have blossomed 
forth. Mr. William Makepeace Thackeray 
presents himself in his turn, and his titles are 
at least worth as much as those of the dynas- 
ties he is about to succeed. 

He has the advantage over his predecessors 
of having seen and observed more, known more 
men and countries. His horizon is infinitely 
more extended than that of Walter Scott. 
Thrown hither and thither like ASneas, by the 
incidents of his life, he has conversed with the 
German student in his schlafrock—with the 
young pupil of our painters’ studios in his 
pointed felt coiffure ; he is as familiar with the 
musical tables d’héte of the banks of the Rhine 
as the London clubs or the Parisian circles. 
He has mingled with the majestically stupid 
representatives which India serds back to 
England, and with the habitués of Tortoni’s. 
He is, in fine, a man of experience and of the 
world, who does not write to blacken paper; 
he is a man who has felt and suffered much, 
the inevitable law of all originality. His books 
are nothing more than experience dramatized. 
Born at Calcutta in 1801, the son of a civil 
servant, an upper clerk of the company (every 
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nib 
lost his father in early youth, and was sent to 
England. Like most of the radicals and 
liberals, he was of good family, and was og 
cated, in the style of his equals, at first at 4), 
school of “a terrible tyrant,” as he has + Fes 
nated him ; afterwards at Charterhouse and at 
Cambridge, where he was a fellow-student 
with Warburton, Kinglake, and Monkton 
Milnes. Corporal punishments, the facvi)., 
—a system analogous to the trials and humilis. 
tions of which traces are still preserved in some 
of our military schools—the despotism of the 
big over the little, of the old over the young. a 
pedantry unsympathizing with the ‘youthful 
faculties, appear to have left a bitter and pro- 
found impression on his soul: the grie{s and 
miseries of his first entrance upon life repro. 
duce themselves frequently in his works. You 
find there, too, the image of his mother, a Jad; 
of a rare superiority and beauty. ; 

She had remarried. With his income o{ 
20,000 francs, and reputed heir of his father. 
in-law, who was very fond of him, our youth, 
thoroughly lazy, smoking, loafing, devouring 
romances and books of all kinds, devoted him. 
self with delight to a style of talent little |u- 
crative—that of making caricatures. After a 
sojourn of a year in a small town in Germany, 
he returned to establish himself in London, 
where he made a pretence of studying law; 
but in reality ruined himself, or suffered him- 
self to be ruined—a proceeding that, with a 
small patrimony and a great deal of animation, 
carelessness, sociability, good humor, and a 
love of pleasure, is not a difficult feat. At 
twenty-three William Makepeace Thackeray 
had scarcely anything left, and the fortune of 
his family was alsocompromised. He thought 
of his youthful sketches. He took it into his 
head to become a painter, and came to Paris, 
where he executed some indifferent water-color 
drawings. In the meantime his father-in-law 
having founded a journal in London, the Con- 
stitutional, which proved unsuccessful, had 
risked and lost the greater part of his capital 
in the speculation. The son, who had just 
married an Irish lady belonging to a good 
country family, bad naturally been the Pari- 
sian Correspondent of his father-in-law’s jour- 
nal. This first step in the career of letters 
was assuredly a modest one, but he had struck 
his vein. 

It is in the truth of style and of conception— 
delicate, frank, satirical observation, without 
pretension, rather the mark of the man of the 
world and his mischievousness, than the ‘or- 
mality of an author, that this vein consists. 
He addressed to Fraser’s Magazine, a Tory 
periodical, which aimed at and sought for on- 
ginality, a piece of bafloonery which was suc: 
cessful—the Yellowplush papers. Yellowplust 
is a footman, who creates himself a critic, and 
delivers judgment worthy of his breecieso 
yellow plush and his aristocratic taste, i", 
above all, ease and a complete absence © 
affectation, animation and grace are the 
characteristics of this piece of pleasant 
which lately revived by the author under \e 
title of Jeames’s Diary, has become still more 
popular, of 

hackeray’s title to be esteemed a man ° 
talent was incontestable ; his literary rank “A 
mained uncertain. Protected by some of te 
most distinguished writers of the English _ 
by the brilliant and profound Carlyle, i * 
Stirling and Mr. Barnes, he wrote cntica - 
ticles for the Times, and a satirical novel {or 
Fraser’s Magazine, directed against the a 
vagantly philanthropical novels then 1 - 
in England, and which since have bees 





one knows the reverence and respect enjoyed 
by these Anglo-Britannic civil ferveuaah. he 











ported by ourselves; novels filled with very 
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amiable jail birds and metaphysical hangmen. 
The public, indignant at having its tastes so 


violently attacked, did not take to Catherine. 
A great domestic calamity befel Mr. Thacke- | 


ray about this time—his wife became insane 
whilst he was travelling in Ireland. His 





worst days reappeared; some friends came to | 
his aid, and Fraser, the publisher, with whom 
he had fallen out, generously offered him the 
use of his purse. The Great Hoggarty Dia- | 
mond, a delightful tale, a volume of [Irish | 
Sketches, the Snobs, and many other piquant | 
series of sketches published in Punch, in- | 
creased his reputation. 

—— The above, translated from an article 
in the Rerue des Deux Mondes, is from the | 
pen of Philarete Chasles, an author who has | 
of late acquired qnite a peculiar reputation | 
from his uousual Parisian sympathies with | 
English literature. He is a clever, ingenious, | 
sketchy writer. We expect to draw upon his | 
writings for a number of entertaining critiques. | 
The sequel to our translation is occupied | 
with a close analysis of Vanity Fair, matter | 
already familiar to our readers. | 


Reviews. | 


THE DEAD SEA EXPEDITION, 
Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to 
the River Jordan and the Dead Sea. By W. 
F. Lynch, U.S.N., Commander of the Expe- 
dition. With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 


tions. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1849. 


At length we have before us the full and au- 
thentic account of this much talked of Expe- 
dition by the commanding officer himself. 
Our intention in this notice is first to give the 
reader a sketch of the main features and in- 
cidents of the expedition, the scenes which it 
passed through, and the discoveries made by 
it, and then to offer some remarks on the lite- 
rary execution of the book in which they are 
recorded. 

The origin of the Expedition and the pre- 
parations tor it will be best detailed in the au- 
thor’s own words :-— 


“On the 8th of May, 1847, the town and 
castle of Vera Cruz having some time before sur- 
rendered, and there being nothing left for the Navy 
to perform, I preferred an application to the Hon. 
John Y. Mason, the head of the department, for 
permission to ¢ireumnavigate and thoroughly ex- 
plore the Lake Asphaltites or Dead Sea. 

« My application having been for some time 
under consideration, I received notice, on the 31st 
of July, of a favorable decision, with an order to 
commence the necessary preparations. 

On the 2d of October, I received an order to 
take command of the U.S store-ship, ‘ Supply, 
formerly called the ‘ Crusader. ’ 

“In the meantime, while the ship was being pre- 


pared for her legitimate duty of i 
squadron with Bre ry. cueplrins. the 


r » I had, by special authority, 
two metallic boats, a copper aaa P patvsalect sank 
— constructed, and shipped ten seamen for their 
‘s = I was very particular in selecting young, 
HP a ar, native-born Americans, of sober habits, 
re — of whom I exacted a pledge to abstain 
ae > ‘ntoxicating drinks. T'o this stipulation, 
per Vichy er~ is principally to be ascribed their 
oan aaa from the extreme prostration conse- 
Map severe privations and great exposure 
. = they were unavoidably subjected. 
Paid "el Sire cas Lieutenant J. B. Dale and 
Phe ipman R. Aulick, both excellent 
i tsmen, were detailed to assist me in the 
dyected enterprise. 
brbge I brty oer to proceed to 
, as ould in all respects 
beready for sea; and, through Mr. Carr, US 














Resident Minister at Constantinople, apply to the 
Turkish government for permission to pass through 
a part of its dominions in Syria, for the purpose of 
exploring the Dead Sea, and tracing the River 
Jordan to its source. 

“ I was then directed, if the firman were grant- 
ed, to relinquish the ship to the first lieutenant, 
and land with the little party under my command 
on the coast of Syria. The ship was then to 
proceed to deliver stores to the squadron, and 
Commodore Read was instructed to send her back 
in time for our re-embareation. 

_“ In the event of the firman being refused, I was 
directed to rejoin the squadron without proceeding 
to the coast of Syria.” 


On the 26th of November, all the prelimi- 
nary arrangements being completed, the Sup- 
ply set sail from New York and reached Con- 
stantinople on the 20th of February, 1848. On 
the 26th, Lieut. Lynch had an audience of the 
Sultan in the palace of Cherighan, situated on 
the Bosphorus, three miles trom Constantino- 
ple. We make room for the following Daguer- 
reotype of an Eastern potentate, although few 
probably will recognise in it the likeness of 
one :— 


“The room, less spacious, but as lofty as the 
adjoining one, was furnished in the modern Euro- 
pean style, and like a familiar thing, a stove stood 
nearly in the centre. On a sofa, by a window, 
through which he might have looked upon us as 
we crossed the court, with a crimson tarbouch, its 
gold button, and blue silk tassel on his head, a 
black kerchief around his neck, attired in a blue 
military frock and pantaloons, and _ polished 
French boots upon his feet, sat the monarch, 
without any of the attributes of sovereignty about 
him. 

« A man, young in years, but evidently of im- 
paired and delicate constitution, his wearied and 
spiritless air was unrelieved by any indication of 
intellectual energy. He eyed me fixedly as I ad- 
vanced, and on him my attention was no less in- 
tently riveted. As he smiled I stopped, expecting 
that he was about to speak, but he motioned 
gently with his hand for me to approach yet 
nearer. ‘Through the interpreter, he then bade 
me welcome, for which I expressed my acknow- 
ledgments.” 


At Constantinople H. Bedlow, Esq., joined 
the party as volunteer; and on touching at 
Beirtit they engaged the services of Dr. Ander- 
son, of New York, as physician and geologist. 
On the 31st they landed und pitched their tents 
at Haifa, a village under Mount Carmel. The 
following day they reached Acre, where they 
had an opportunity of taking a lesson in Ori- 
ental etiquette :— 


“In the evening, at the consul’s, we received 
many visitors, scarce any three of whom were 
seated, or rather squatted, in the same attitude. 
There is no part of the world I have ever visited, 
where the lines of social distinction are more 
strictly drawn than here. In the present instance, 
the highest in rank were squatted, a la Turque, 
with their heels beneath them, upon the divan. 
The next in grade were a little more upright, in a 
half kneeling attitude ; the third, between a sitting 
posture and a genuflexion, knelt with one leg, 
while they sat upon the other; and the fourth, 
and lowest I saw, knelt obsequiously, as if at 
their devotions. It was amusing to see the shift- 
ing of postures on the entrance of a visitor of a 
higher rank than any present—when the squat- 
ters, drawing themselves up, assumed a more re- 
verential attitude, and they who had been sup- 
ported on one knee, found it necessary to rest 
upon two.” 


It may not be amiss to state here, as briefly 
as may be, the nature of the questions which it 
was the chief purpose of the Expedition to 





solve. It had been ascertained by a number 
of barometrical measurements, commencing 
with the year 1837, that the whole valley of the 
Jordan was greatly depressed below the level 
of the Mediterranean, and that there was more- 
over an unaccountable difference in the de- 
pression of the two lakes at each extremity of 
the main part of its course, the Sea or Lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea. These general 
facts were confirmed by a trigonometrical mea- 
surement executed in 1841 by Lieut. Symonds, 
of the British Royal Engineers, the resuit 
of which gave a depression of 1312.2 feet 
for the Dead Sea, and 328.1 feet for the 
upper Lake. As the distance between the 
two is only a degree of latitude, this differ- 
ence in their level would give to the Jor- 
dan, supposing it to flow ina straight line, a fall 
of nearly sixteen and a haif feet in a geo- 
graphic mile, which, says Dr. Robinson, 
“would afford room for three cataracts each 
equal in height to Niagara, and still leave the 
river an average fall equal to the swiftest por- 
tion of the Rhine, including the cataract of 
Schaffhausen!” * It was the main purpose of 
the American Expedition to verify these as- 
tonishing statements and if possible to ascer- 
tain the means of accounting for them, although 
of course numerous collateral topics of inquiry 
were kept in view. 

As the Syrian horses were either not able 
or not willing to draw the trucks provided for 
transporting the boats across to the Lake of 
Tiberias, an experiment was made with camels, 
by harnessing three of them to each ‘truck, 
which succeeded toa charm. Accordingly on 
the 8th of April, after no little difficulty and 
toil, the boats were safely launched on the 
placid bosom of the Sea of Galilee. The 
sounding-line showed its bottom to be a con- 
cave basin, and the greatest depth obtained 
was 165 feet; but as the season was now far 
advanced, and the flood of the Jordan rapidly 
decreasing in volume, the complete survey of 
it was put off until the return of the party, and 
they hastened to make the descent of the river 
while it was practicable. Their two metal 
boats had been christened the * Fanny Mason” 
andthe“ Fanny Skinner.” They purchased in 
addition an old wooden boat, the only one on 
the Lake, for the purpose of transporting the 
tents, &c., aud on this was bestowed the 
euphonious sobriquet of “ Uncle Sam.” They 
divided themselves and their attendant Arabs 
into a water and a land party :— 


“In order that, by a division of labor, our 
work might be well performed, I assigned to each 
officer and volunteer of this expedition his appro- 
priate duty. With the command of the caravan, 
Mr. Dale was to take topographical sketches of 
the country as he proceeded, and such other notes 
as circumstances would permit. 

« Dr. Anderson was directed to make geologi- 
cal observations, and collect specimens where he 
could ; Mr. Bedlow to note the aspect of the 
country on the land route, and the incidents that 
occurred on the march; and Mr. Francis Lynch, 
who was charged with the herbarium, to collect 
plants and flowers. 

“In the water party, I assigned to myeelf, in 
the ‘ Fanny Mason, the course, rapidity, color, 
and depth, of the river and its tributaries,—the na- 
ture of its banks, and of the country through which 
it flowed—the vegetable productions, and the 
birds and animals we might see, with a journal of 
events. To Mr. Aulick, who had charge of the 
‘ Fanny Skinner, was assigned the topographical 
sketch of the river and its shores.” 





* We refer those of our readers who may wish to see & 
fuller statement of the case, to Dr. Robinson's article in 
the Bibliotheea Sacra for August, 1848. 
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They started on Monday, the 10th of April: 

“ Bright was the day, gay our spirits, verdant 
the hills, and unruffled the lake, when, pushing off 
from the shelving beach, we bade adieu to the last 
outwork of border civilization, and steered direct 
for the outlet of the Jordan. The ‘ Fanny Ma- 
son’ led the way, followed closely by the ‘ Fanny 
Skinner ; and the Arab boatmen of the ‘ Uncle 
Sam’ worked vigorously at the oars to. keep their 
place in the line. With awnings spread, and 
colors flying, we passed comfortably and rapidly 
onwards. 

“ Our Bedawin friends had many of them ex- , 
changed their lances for more serviceable wea- 
pons, long-barrelled guns and heavily-mounted 
pistols. ’*Akil alone wore a scimetar. The 
priestly character of the Sherif forbade him to 
carry arms. With the addition of Emir and his 
followers, they amounted in all to thirty horse- 
men. Passing along the shore in single file, their 
line was long and imposing. Eleven camels 
stalked solemnly ahead, followed by the wild 
Bedawin on their blooded animals, with their 
abas flying in the wind, and their long gun-bar- 
rels glittering in the sun; and Lieutenant Dale | 
and his officers in the French costume, brought up 
the rear.” 


They found the river so full of rocks and | 


rapids, that on the second day the “ Uncle | listening eagerly, as, with wild gesticulations, one 


” 





[June 23, 





wherg gentlemen hang their hats, into the white 
and golden saloon, where the music rings and the 
dance goes on.” 


To which let the following night scene serve 
as a pendant. 


“ The day had been one of intense heat, and 
the physical relaxation, caused by fatigue and ex- 
posure, made us extremely sensitive to the chilly 
atmosphere of evening. 


“ The pale light of the rising moon, and the red 


‘flush of sunset, made the twilight linger, and gave 


to the east and the west the appearance of an au- 
roral ice-light. The dew fell early cnd heavily, 
and the firm white sand of the river-bank was 
cold to the feet. 

“As night advanced, the blaze of our watch- 
fires dispelled, to a great extent, the chill of the 
air around us. Our Arab scouts were posted on 
the hills which overlooked the camp, and our 
own guards, with glittering carbines and long, 
keen bayonets, were pacing in front and rear of 
the baggage and the tents. ‘The scene was wild 
and picturesque. 

«“ Around the blazing fires, which shot long, 
flickering tongues of flame into the night, and 
seemed to devour darkness, were gathered in eir- 
cles, groups of Franks and wild Bedawin, so- 
lemnly smoking the chibouque, drinking cofiee, or 


Sam sank from the injuries she received. | rjated an adventure of the day, or personal in- 
The stream is augmented now und then by | cident of times gone by. Who, in the desert or 
small tributaries, and it is also obstructed by | the wilderness, would not listen to the veriest idle 
numerous islands and by the ruins of many old legend that ever beldame croaked over the blaze 
bridges and mills. The depth was found to} of Yule, on Christmas eve ? 

vary from two to ten feet, and the rapidity of| “The camels were lying here and there 
its current from two to twelve miles an hour. about the camp, silent and motionless, utterly 
But the most important facts first brought to unconscious of their merit as objects in the pic- 


light by the Expedition are the extreme sinu- 
osity of the river’s course, which is such that 


“in a space of sixty miles of latitude and four | 


or five miles of longitude, the Jordan traverses 


at least 200 miles,” and the great number of | 


rapids it contains, of which the party plunged 


down twenty-seven of a threatening nature, | 


besides a great many of smaller size. These 
facts afford a perfectly satisfactory explana- 
tion of the enormous difference in the level 
of the two lakes. 

Here is a well drawn day scene, which will 
afford the reader a good idea of the general 
character of the river and its accompaniments. 


“ There was little variety in the scenery of the 
river to-day. ‘The stream sometimes washed the 
bases of the sandy hills, and at other times mean- 
dered between low banks, generally fringed with 
trees and fragrant with blossoms. Some points 
presented views exceedingly picturesque—the mad 
rushing of a movntain torrent, the song and sight 
of birds, the overhanging foliage and glimpses of 
the mountains far over the plain, and here and 
there a gurgling rivulet pouring its tribute of erys- 
tal water into the now muddy Jordan. ‘The west- 
ern shore was peculiar, from the high calcareous 
limestone hills, which form a barrier to the stream 
when swollen by the efflux of the sea of Galilee 
during the winter and early spring ; while the left 
or eastern bank was low, and fringed with tamarisk 
and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty 
cane, and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping 
plants, giving it the character of a jungle. Atone 
place, we saw the fresh track of a tiger on the luw 
clayey margin, where he had come to drink. At 
another time, as we passed his lair, a wild boar 
started with a savage grunt and dashed into the 
thicket; but, for some moments, we traced his 
pathway by the shaking cane and the crashing 
sound of broken branches. 

“ The birds were numerous, and at times, when 
we issued from the shadow and silence of a nar- 
row and verdure-tented part of the stream into an 
open bend, where the rapids rattled and the light 
burst in, and the birds sang their wildwood song, 
it was, to use asimile of Mr. Bedlow, like a sud- 
den transition from the cold, dull-lighted hall 


| turesque. 
| The tents were pitched upon a sandy bank, in 
a small opening, flanked by groves of willow and 
| tamarisk, with an inner edging of acacia. The 
ford ran diagonally from bank to bank, across 
the most impetuous, but shallow part of the 
stream. The bright watch-fires threw bars of 
|red and trembling light over the shadowed wa- 
/ters, and illuminated the sombre willow groves 
beyond, among which, as if entangled in their 
_ boughs, hung motionless, as clouds hang in the 
| chasms of mountains, a long and silvery film of 
unfallen dew ; while the purple shadows of the 
| distant hills mingled with the cold grey of the 
| evening, rendering all beyond dim and mysteri- 
|ous; and the peaked and jagged outlines of the 
| lofty range, cut sharp and black against the sky, 
| now faint and pale, yet relieved by the beautiful 


swell and regular waving curvature of the lower 
| hills.” 


| Early in the morning ofthe 18th, their soli- 
| tude was broken in upon by the rush of a mot- 
ley host of several thousand pilgrims to bathe 
in the sacred stream. The interruption did 
not last long, however; for soon the opera- 
tion was completed, and in less than three 
hours all had disappeared. On the afternoon 
of the same day, having occupied eight days 
in the descent of the river, they passed 
from it into the dreary waste of the Dead 
Sea. (See Literary World, April 28.) The 
ponderous nature of the waters of this sea, the 
desolation that reigns around and within it, and 
the intense and sickening heat of the basin in 
which it is situated, are matters with which 
the public is already familiar, from previous 
descriptions. The party, on their arrival in it, 
lost no time in setling to work to explore its 
| conformation in the most thorough manner. 
The task was arduous in the extreme ; 
| but zeal and prudence united sufficed to over- 
come all difficulties. In summing up their 
labors, Lieut. Lynch says; “ We hoe care- 
fully sounded this sea, determined its geogra- 
phical position, taken the exact topography of 
its shores, ascertained the temperature, width, 














depth, and velocity of its tributaries, collected 
specimens of every kind, and noted the winds 
currents, changes of the weather, and al] at. 
mospheric phenomena, These, with a faith(y| 
narrative of events, will give a correct idea of 
this wondrous body of water as it appeared ty 
us.” The length of the sea (40 miles), its 
greatest width (9 miles), and the contour of 
its coasts, us established by the Expedition 
agree in a remarkable manner with the 
results of the exploration of Dr. Robinson 
and the Rev. Eli Smith, and afford additional 
evidence of the conscientious accuracy and 
skill in observation and description which haye 
rendered the Biblical Researches a standard 
authority on everything connected with the 
natural teatures of Palestine. The outline of 
the western portion of the sea, and particularly 
of the south side of the peninsula, is somewhat 
differently represented in Lieut. Lynch’s maps ; 
but this may readily be accounted for, in part 
at least, by supposing the sea to have been {ull- 
er than at the period of Robinson and Smith’s 
visit. It is well known that the height of the 
water in the sea varies considerably at differ- 
ent times, and a slight change in this respect 
is sufficient to cause a marked difference in the 
apparent form of this shallow bay. The deep- 
est part of the séa was found to lie nearer the 
eastern than the western shore ; the greatest 
depth obtained was 218 fathoms, or 1308 feet. 
As the soundings were carried to the south of 
the northern extremity of the peninsula, 
the depth rapidly decreased, until midway 
through the strait there were only thirteen 
fathoms of water. Below the southern 
point of the peninsula, the greatest depth 
marked on the map is 2} fathoms ; the south- 
ern end of the sea runs off into a mud flat, 
which shoals so gradually that the boats barely 
floated three-quarters of a mile from the shore. 
Thus we see that “ the bottom of this sea con- 
sists of two submerged plains—an elevated 
and a depressed one ; the last averaging about 
thirteen, the former about thirteen hundred feet 
below the surface. ‘Though the northern, and 
largest, and deepest one, in a line correspond- 
ing with the bed of the Jordan, is a ravine, 
which again seems to correspond with the 
Wady el Jeib at the south end of the sea.” 
The bottom of the deeper basin consists of va- 
rious colored mud and rectangular crystals of 
salt (in some places crystals alone were brought 
up); that of the southern basin is formed ot 
slimy mud, so soft and yielding that at each 
cast the sounding lead sank deep into it. 

All these facts serve to confirm and fill op 
the outline of Dr. Robinson, and to add 
strength to his supposition that the cities ol 
the plain were situated where this shallow 
basin now exists; and that by some convul- 
sion of nature, probably volcanic action, either 
the level of the plain was lowered, or the dot- 
tom of the sea was lifted up, so as to cause 
the former to be overflowed.—(See Bibl. Re- 
searches, ii. pp. 669, et seq.) 

( To be continued.) 











KALOOLAH. 
Kaloolah,, or, Journeyings to the Djebel Kumr': 

an Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 

Edited b W. Ss. Ma o, M.D. New York : 

George P. Putnam—London : David Bogue. 
Tus new book is destined to make “ @ sens4- 
tion.” To use a comparison which its medi- 
cal author can readily appreciate, it must pro 
duce upon the Fancy an effect similar to that 
of an ounce of oleum krotonis upon the — 
tary Canal. However torpid and inactive te 
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—— 
reader, if there be any life left in him, the ad- 
ministering of Kaloolah will be an admirable 
dose to rouse it into full vitality. The very 
sight of the frontispiece, where Darley has 
supplied the design for a colored engraving, 
representing a knock-kneed gentleman with a 
faly by his side, witnessing a terrible struggle 
between a boa constrictor and a lion, sets con- 
jecture to work to inquire how such an awful 
state of things could have come to pass, and 
what was the end of the coi! (if the expression 
may be used) between the snake and the lord 
of the forest. We turn over a leaf, and come 
to a very neatly expressed dedication to the 
lady of General Scott; this gives no clue to 
the mystery. We then pursue the editor’s ac- 
count of how, while he resided at the Moorish 
town of Salee—a place many readers will 
have never heard of—the manuscript comes 
into his possession. This is also well written, 
but there is a certain fluency about the narra- 
tive which brings to mind the Independent Co- 
lumbian Hotel, where the old gentleman re- 
sided who wrote the only authentic history of 
Manhattan. We begin to perceive a resem- 
blance in the scrupulous regard for truth which 
the editor exhibits, and the careful veracity of 
the renowned historian. We proceed to the 
table of contents—an inviting bill of fare for a 
book of travels. ‘T'o satisfy ourselves at once, 
we select an incident and turn to it. Here it 
is; the fearful wild-fow!, whose counterfeit 
presentment is given by Mr. Darley :— 


“ Advancing to the crest of the cliff, we stood 
looking down its precipitous sides to a point some 
twenty feet below, where grew a bunch of wild 
honeysuckles. Suddenly a startling noise, like the 
roar of thunder, or like the boom of a thirty-two 
pounder, rolled through the wood, fairly shaking 
the sturdy trees, and literally making the ground 
quiver beneath our feet. Again it came, that ap- 
palling and indeseribably awful sound! and so 
close as to completely stun us. Roar upon roar, 
in quick succession, now announced the coming of 
the king of beasts. ‘The lion! the lion !—Oh, 
God of merey! where is my gun?’ I started 
forward, but it was too late. Alighting, with a 
magnificent bound, into the open space in front of 
us, the monster stopped, as if somewhat taken 
aback by the novel appearance of his quarry, and 
crouching his huge carease close to the ground, 
uttered a few deep snuffling sounds, not unlike the 
preliminary crankings and growlings of a heavy 
steam-engine, when it first feels the pressure of the 
steam, 

“He was, indeed, a monster !—fully twice as 
large as the largest specimen of his kind that was 
ever condemned, by gaping curiosity, to the con- 
finement of the cage. His body was hardly less 
in size than that of a dray-horse ; his paw as large 
as the foot of an elephant, while his head !— 
what can be said of such a head? Concentrate 
the fury, the power, the capacity and the disposi- 
tion for evil of a dozen thunder-storms into a 
round globe, about two feet in diameter, and one 
would then be able to get an idea of the terrible 
expression of that head and face, enveloped and 


set off as it was by the dark frame-work of 
bristling mane.” 


This is evidently in the extreme, free style 
¢ description, which some of our writers have 
ound the most profitable. But it is certainly 
well done—admirably done. There is just 
enough reality in it to keep up the interest, 
while the writer seems conscious of his extra- 
vagance, and willing the reader should per- 
aie the trick of it. Hence there is no hum- 
an it. The scene is as probable as any 
om a Christmas pantomime, and almost as 
with ek the style is in perfect harmony 
a it. The whole is therefore in a legitimate 

k of composition. The author lays himself 





out for “a whopper,” and certainly he pos- 
sesses a genius which prospers him in the un- 
dertaking. 


But to swallow this lion, there must be a 
great boa :— 


“He was in the very act of springing! His 
huge carease was even rising under the impulsion 
of his contracting muscles, when his action was 
arrested in a way so unexpected, so wonderful, and 
so startling, that my senses were for the moment 
thrown into perfect confusion. Could I trust my 
sight, or was the whole affair the illusion of a hor- 
rid dream? It seemed as if one of the gigantic 
creepers I have mentioned had suddenly quitted the 
canopy above, and, endowed with life and a huge 
pair of widely distended jaws, had darted with the 
rapidity of lightning upon the crouching beast. 
There was a tremendous shaking of the tree tops, 
and a confused wrestling, and jumping, and whirl- 
ing over and about, amid a cloud of upturned 
roots, and earth, and Jeaves, accompanied with the 
most terrific roars and groans. As I looked again, 
vision grew more distinct. An immense body, 
gleaming with purple, green, and gold, appeared 
convoluted around the majestic branches over- 
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writings which it naturally provokes, it seems 
as if the author had said to himself as he sat 
down to write— 
“ Nay, an thou‘it mouthe, 
iil rant as well as thou.’ 

He has in truth out-lied and out-ranted all 
who have lately made attempts in those ways. 
He excels, not so much in brilliant single 
thumpers (though many he gives have great 
weight), as in the extraordinary facility with 
which he pours out the mass of them. He 
conquers by numerical force; overwhelms by 
accumulation, and, paradoxical as it would 
seem toa pugilist, gains victories by continual 
fibbing. His lies are “ gross as a mountain, 
open, palpable :” yet they are told with such 
fluency that we go on through a series of plea- 
sant surprises, wondering what is to come 
next, until the end. Not so imaginative as 
Typee, Mr. Romer is more inventive and in- 
genious ; his fancy is more “ forgetive,” though 
less full of delectable shapes; his variety is 
infinite. He does not merely astound the 





head, and stretching dewn, was turned two or 


three times around the struggling lion, whose | 


head and neck were almost concealed from sight 
within the cavity of a pair of jaws still more capa- 
cious than his own. * * * * * 

“ Gallantly did the lion struggle in the folds of 
his terrible enemy, whose grasp each instant grew 
more firm and secure, and most astounding were 
those frightful yells of rage and fear. The huge 
body of the snake, fully two feet in diameter, 
where it depended from the trees, presented the 
most curious appearances, and in such quick suc- 
cession that the eye could searcely follow them. 
At one moment smooth and flexible, at the next 
rough and stiffened, or contracted into great knots 
—at one moment overspread with a thousand tints 
of reflected color, the next distended so as to 
transmit, through the skin, the golden gleams of 
the animal lightning that coursed up and down 
within. * * x * * * * 

“ The lion was quite dead, and with a slow mo- 
tion the snake was uncoiling himself from his pre 
and from the tree above. As well as I could 
judge, without seeing him straightened out, he was 
between ninety and one hundred feet in length— 
not quite so long as the serpent with which the 
army of Regulus had its famous battle, or as many 
of the same animals that I have since seen, but, as 
the reader will allow, a very respectable sized 
snake. I have often regretted that we did not 
stop until at least he had commenced his meal. 
Had I been alone [ should have done so. As it 
was, curiosity had to yield to my own sense of pru- 
dence, and to Kaloolah’s fears.” 


It is a pity Miss Kaloolah was so timid. 
We rather expected Mr. Romer would have 
waited till the lion was fairly under the hatches, 
and then killed the boa. However, it is proba- 
ble that he acted wisely under all the circum- 
stances. 

From what we have quoted, it will be per- 
ceived that Dr. Mayo, the editor of Kaloolah, 
has got hold of a manuscript belonging to some 
distinguished member of the great family of 
Biglies ; indeed, we are not sure but we have 
here a production from the very head of the 
race. Asa general criticism on the character 
and style of the book, there are two quotations 
which cover the ground so exactly, they would 
serve well for mottoes : first, it reminds one of 
what the King of Navarre says of Don Ar- 
mado :— 


“ Onr court you know is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 
~ * * . 


How you delight, my lords, | know not, 1; 

But f protest, J love to hear him lie. ° 
And secondly, when the style is considered, in 
view of the comparison with sundry other 


reader, but lays hold of him and tetotaciously 
chaws him up. He should be likened to the 
| juggler whom he saw in Jellalob, and who, 
among other tricks, “ swallowed five men, ten 

boys, and a jackass, threw them all up again, 
| turned himself inside out, blew himself up like 
a balloon, and exploding with a loud report, dis- 
appeared in a puff of luminous vapor.” In 
fine, of all the books which have appeared in 
what might be styled the original Davy Crock- 
ett department oi fiction, where the interest is 
made to depend on the extravagance, we have 
had none that could rival Kaloolah. Some of 
the papers compare it with Robinson Crusoe, 
which is likening a book filled with the high- 
est possible falsenoods, and made interesting 
thereby, to one whose interest depends on its 
vraisemblance. We suspect the real truth 
will be found to be that our African traveller is 
an unique—a genuine inventor, whose right to 
a patent is indisputable. 

In addition to its peculiar merit for its au- 
dacity, his narrative possesses a great deal of 
picturesqueness, and he has a peculiar humor, 
which is hardly to be described or illustrated 
by examples. Jt comes from a droll habit of 
mingling the phrases of medical and natural 
science with those of ordinary language, in a 
manner which would look silly if extracted, 
but which, as it occurs in the volume, is ori- 
ginal, and often instructive as well as laugh- 
able. 

For further information respecting Kaloo- 
lah, our readers must be referred to its own 
pages, which will give a more satisfactory ac- 
count of it than any remarks of ours. The 
extracts we shail give are not so much choice 
passages, as fair samples of the whole. After 
giving the history of his boyhood and youth, 
and going through more adventures than we 
have room to name, including some horrible 
scenes on board a slave ship, our author gets 
taken by the Arabs, from whom he esca 
by stealing a fleet camel, and striking boldly 
into the great Sahara. The following sen- 
tences describe the state of his feelings on that 
exciting occasion :— 


HEIRIE RIDING. 

“It was with an indescribable rush of feeling— 
a perfect whirlwind of emotion—that I wheeled 
my heirie short round, and shouted a few en- 
couraging words to the willing beast. There was 
something in the idea of unrestrained freedom— 
something in the all-pervading sense of depend- 
ence upon naught save the blessing of God, and 
my own strength and courage, that overbore fear, 
doubt, hesitation, and suppressed all contemptible 
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repinings and all the agitations, even of hope. 
There was no moving object in sight. Around 
lay the desert, and before me stretched its inter- 
minable wastes, where for hundreds of miles no 
green shrub grew, where the foot of no living 
thing, save that of the occasional wanderer, had 
ever printed its moving sands. I was alone, but I 
was free! Once I was alone upon the sea, but 
how different this sulitude of the desert. There | 
was the slave of circumstances, here their equal— 
here was action, energy, volition. If conquered in 
a contest with fate, there was the pleasure of fight- 
ing, if not the joy of victory. One case required 
patience and fortitude, the other simply courage. 
Ah! how much more pleasant to attack and re- 
pel, than to await and endure. 

“The rapid motion of my heirie exhilarated 
me. ‘To skim along on a dromedary, at a steady 
pace of ten miles an hour, produces a feeling as 
near to that of ubiquity as it is given to man to 
know. On horseback one may attain a greater 
speed, but it is for a short time, and there is the 
disagreeable sense of exhausted wind and tired 
muscles—a sympathetic feeling of the fallibility of 
horse-flesh. By steamer or rail-car, one may 
travel much faster, but in straight lines, and on 
given courses. Stick to the track, is the law of 
such motion, and a sense of confinement the re- 
sult. But with the lithe frame and indefatigable 
sinews of a thorough-bred dromedary beneath you, 
and the broad desert around you, there is, besides 
the full joy of rapid motion, a deep sense of free- 
dom in azimuth that is perfectly enchanting, and a 
most refreshing feeling of reliance upon the inex- 
haustible energies and unfailing wind of the animal 
you bestride. You need not trouble yourself 
about your beast. Be assured that he can stand it 
as long as his rider. Be assured that he will 
almost jolt the heart out of you, make your 
chylopoietic viscera ‘ chassez and cross over,’ and 
semi-luxate every bone in your body, before he will 
give out. ‘I’m a man, gasconades a Bedouin. 
‘I can back a heirie at full speed for a week! 
There is meaning in the boast. ‘It takes a man,’ 
thought I, as I tightened my sash, pulled a piece 
of haick around my face to keep off the sand 
wind, and took a steady strain upon the halter that 
served to support my heirie’s outstretched neck and 
head—* It takes a man, and there is deep pleasure 
iu feeling equal to the demand.’ 

“ For three hours we kept under way, until just 
at nightfall we arrived at a smal! hollow—where 
grew a few bushes—the extreme out-posts of the 
oasis. Here I decided to stop for the night, and 
allow my heirie an opportunity of nibbling a few 
mouthfuls, the last that he would most probably 
get for many days.” 


After this escape our author finds again the 
interesting young lady who lends her name to 
the volume, and who is really a very charm- 
ing person. They journey together to her na- 
tive country, Framazugda, in Central Africa, 
where they find a nation even more remarka- 
ble than those discovered by the renowned 
Gaudentio di Lucca. 


DESERT SCENES. 


“On the morning of the fourth day we had a 
fine opportunity of viewing, in immediate succes- 
sion, some of the most interesting phenomena of 
the desert. There first appeared on our left hand 
several gigantic piliars of sand. At one time we 
counted a dozen. Sometimes almost stationary, 
yet with a very evident rotary motion, at others 
trailing over the ground with an irregular pace, 
and swaying backwards and forwards, and gliding 
round and round each other in all possible curves, 
they could not but suggest the ideas of daneing 
giants and demons—thus taking the mind back 
through all the apocryphal histories of tall men, 
from Teutabochus to Polyphemus, unto those au- 
thentic times when ‘there were giants in those 
days, and revealing to fancy’s vision a pretty fair 
glimpse of an antediluvian quadrille. 

“As the sun rose in the heavens the whirling 
pillars slackened in their gyrations, and one after 





the other disappeared, to be succeeded by thatmost 
curious phenomenon, the mirage. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the profound calm of the plain, 
though in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
there floated lazily a few vapory films, attenuated 
to the verge of impalpability. Around, all was 
still—the stillness of the desert—a stillness whieh, 
if the reader will pardon the paradox, one can hear 
—when silence becomes audible—when the impact 
of the sunbeams upon the sand becomes a sound— 
when the auricular nerves, unsupported by their ac- 
customed stimulus, vibrate without sound, pro- 
ducing a sensation as if one were listening to the 
very first beginning of a mighty, ever-threatening, 
never-coming noise—a noise that you can hear and 
cannot hear at the same time. Suddenly there 
was a glancing, gleaming and quivering close to 
the surface of the plain, which increased as we ad- 
vanced, until we were presented with a wavy and 
somewhat indistinct view of a large sheet of 
water. Gradually the scene became more clear 
and steady, until at last there lay stretched before 
us a beautiful lake, than which no lake ever seem- 
ed more inviting or more real. 

«“*« Wollo, wollo! exclaimed Kaloolah. ‘How 
beautiful. Let us hurry on. One bath in that 
clear water will give me strength for a thousand 
miles. Oh! I wonder if we shall find in it the 
azure-leafed lotus that grows in the Wollo! ” 


THE TROPICAL FOREST. 

“For a long time had we pursued our way 
through the sombre forest, all silent—subdued in 
spirit, and disposed to bow reverentially to receive 
the blessing which the religious old trees, with 
outstretched arms, seemed invoking upon our 
heads. From all sides arose curious and horrid 
noises, that, like the grotesque grinning faces of 
Gothie architecture, served only to increase the per- 
vading solemnity—the screeching of parrots, paro- 
quets, and an infinite variety of birds unknown to 
naturalists even by name ; the chattering of myri- 
ads of monkeys ; the occasional laugh and growl 
of animals of the hyena family ; the wild rush and 
whirr of startled deer, harts, roe-bucks, and the 
gliding, rustling sound of huge snakes, moving 
along the ground, or around the gigantic trunks, 
and among the verdure of the gnarled branches. 
® «« The great river is in front of us, replied Has- 
san; and in a few minutes we emerged from the 
dark forest, and stood upon its banks. There lay 
the broad stream, some fifty or sixty feet beneath 
us, and beyond it a vast expanse of open, rolling 
country, dotted with clumps of trees, and undu- 
lating with rounded hills, through which opened 
up long vistas of surpassing beauty. In the middle 
ground the hills grew more varied in their forms, 
and more abrupt, serving to link, by an easy tran- 
sition, the milder beauty of the river’s bank with 
the lofty grandeur of a chain of towering moun- 
tains in the back ground. 

“ From the foot of the bank upon which we 
stood extended a wide beach of dark grey pebbles 
and sand. It took us some time to find a spot at 
which our animals could descend. From the 
beach the view was much restricted of the country 
on the other side of the river, but the loss was 
made up by the pleasing outline of the bank, and 
the magnificence of the masses of rock and ver- 
dure that towered above us tehind, and extended 
as far up and down as the eye could reach. 
Gigantic flowering creepers, splendid specimens of 
the rock-hugging ceres, and a magnificent flower, 
like a morning glory, but as large as a man's hat, 
and of a brilliant blue and gold, covered and con- 
cealed the angular points and rough projections of 
the clifls. Among thefe, as in the forest we had 
passed, revelled a thousand different kinds of birds 
of the most glorious plumage ; little paroquets, be- 
decked in all the prismatic colors; humming- 
birds; golden and purple woodpeckers, and a 
little bird that Kaloolah clapped her hands at the 
sight of, and called the kinkapal, or gem-bird. 
Around its head and neck were little tufts of plu- 
mage of different hues, that reflected the sunlight 
as brightly as a brilliant of the first water. The 
wings and body were of a plain grey, while the 
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head and neck were clothed as with a little casque 
and coiselet of diamonds, rubies, and opals 

Here, 100, floated eeveral specimens of the frou. 
bell, a bird which may justly be pronounced one 
of the greatest ornithological curiosities in the 
world. Its body is about the size of a wren, and 
without wings, but from every point on its surface 
come out the most delicate feather streamers, g 
foot or more in length. Wonderful is the delicacy 
and lightness of this large mass of plumage in 
which the little body of the bird is concealed. 
The finest feathers of the ostrich or the bird of 
paradise are coarse in comparison. The outer 
extremity of each feather is of a pure white, but 
towards the body glow the brightest hues of green, 
blue, purple, and gold, co that the wind, parting 
the masses of graceful plumage as the bird floats 
slowly along, reveals each moment new combina- 
tions of color to the delighted eye. But not the 
least curious part of the froulbell’s structure is the 
machinery with which, in the absence of wings, it 
is furnished for locomotion. The bill is simply a 
tube, open at both ends, and extending directly 
through the head, so that one orifice is directly in 
front, the other behind. From the middle of this 
tube, or from the top of the head, rises a hollow, 
cartilaginous globe, capable of expansion and con- 
traction ; this communicates with the tube, in 
which are two valves, the one in front opening to- 
wards the globe, the one behind, away from it 

When the globe is expanded a vacuum is produc- 
ed, and the air rushes in through the valve in front. 
When the globe contracts, the valve closes, and 
the air is forced out through the other valve be- 
hind ; and thus, by an alternate action of suction 
and propulsion, the froulbell is able to move along 
slowly, when the wind is not too high. The 
flexibility of the neck enables the bird to direct the 
tube to any angle of elevation, and thus, aided by 
the legerity of its plumage, to ascend to any 
height, although it generally flies low in search of 
small insects and animalcule, which, when sucked 
into the globe, are retained in the convolution of 
a lining mucous membrane, and afterwards trans- 
mitted into the stomach. The passage of the air 
through the valves occasions a pleasant flute-like 
sound, which varies in tone and quality with the 
size of the bird and the rapidity of its motion.” 








KALOOLAH. 


« Hitherto Kaloolah had not had the advantage 
of having been seen through the magnifying glass 
of the imagination. She had been too near to 
admit of it, but now that there was evidently a dis- 
tance growing between us, my fancy began to 
have more scope. For the first time I took a fair 
look at her through my mental telescope, adjust- 
ing the focus for parallel rays, and putting on a 
high power, so as to fill the field of view with her 
manifold perfections. As I sat and watched her 
lithe figure, swaying with every emotion—one tny 
hand half hidden in the lion’s mane, the other 
gracefully moving in expressive gesture—her black 
eyes now beaming, now melting ; her fruity 
mouth ; her rich hair waving in clustered ringlets; 
and her laugh and voice, so eminently persuasive 
and thorough-bred in its simple and_ earnest 
abandon—as I sat, and with sharpened sev-es 
drank in all this, a slight feeling of anxiety, for the 
first time, came over me, Jt was dificult to 
repel the idea, that perhaps this star, now culmi- 
nating so brilliantly in the zenith of love, might 
turn out to be a comet moving in a path of such 
eccentricity and inclination as to put the chance 
of its intersecting my orbit again, out of questo” 
entirely.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


* A crowd of servants in the universal red 
cotton shirts and feather cloth jackets, now = 
bearing trays of roasted meats, fish, flesh, and 
fowl. To these succeeded vegetables, most 0 
which were new to me; among others, was the 
custard plant, belonging to the cucurbitaceous 
family, and numerous specimens of the solanum 
genus—one a magnificent variety of the lycopers 
cum, and another, a large tuberosum, growin 















gne- | large spherical dome. 


up, 


slicing off the top there appeared a 


prot pa fluid of the consistence of thick 


which was scooped out, and eaten with 
fashioned from the dazzling white teeth of 
hippopotamus.” 

SENTIMENT. 


« There are some lovers who are jealous of 
such things—fellows who like to wholly monopo- 
lize a woman—and who are constantly on the 
watch, seizing and appropriating her every look, 
thought, and feeling, with somewhat of the same 
notion of an exclusive right as that with which 
they pocket a toothpick—I am not of that turn. 
The female heart is as curiously and as variously 
stocked as a country dry goods store. A man 
may be, perhaps, allowed to select out for his own 
exclusive use some of the heavier articles, such as 
sheetings, shirtings, flannels, trace-chains, hobby- 
horses,and goose-yokes, but that is no reason why 
the neighbors should be at once cut off from their 
accustomed supply of smal! wares.” 


the 


THE THRONE-ROOM—FRAMAZUGDA. 

“ Slowly we moved up the gorgeous hall, which 
now seemed, by contrast, as silent as death. The 
guards on either side presented their gongs, which 
proved to be shields, and stood with their heads 
bowed low, immovable as statues. We reached 
the upper end, and, emerging through an arched 
doorway, hung with heavily embroidered curtains, 
entered a large circular room of at least a hundred 
feet in diameter. The roof was curiously arched 
and groined, and appeared to be of white marble, 
and from it depended several large chandeliers of 
alabaster, rock erystal, and gold, which diffused a 
brilliant but mellow light around. A large carved 
and gilded ring ran round the room for a cornice, 
and from this depended curtains or hangings of 
crimson and gold, which, at equal distances, were 
pulled aside and looped up, disclosing the walls, 
empanelled in blue and silver. ‘T'wo-thirds of the 
floor was a rich arabesque mosaic, representing a 
variety of nondescript and fanciful vines, leaves, 
and fruits. This portion of the room was orna- 
mented with vases of flowers, and was occupied 
by several groups of dignitaries, habited in flowing 
robes of gorgeous feather cloth, worked with gold 
and gems, and in crimson and blue head-dresses, 
from which waved the mimitable plumage of the 
froulbell. 

“ The other third of the room was elevated the 
height of two broad steps, and covered with a 
richly-figured carpet of asphaltum, with tufts of 
cotton and wool of the kind that I have before 
described. In the middle of this portion of the 
room was a small carved ivory platform about 
eight feet square, and approached on three sides 
by three low steps, running the whole length. 
From this platform arose a curiously constructed 
wide-cushioned chair. The le s and arms were 
made of solid tusks of ivory, inlaid with gold and 
silver. The back was formed of an immense gold 
thield, which was held in the claws of two large 
silver lions Tampant, at the sides of the chair. 
One broad step, upon which, at either end, had 
been placed two cushions, led up to the throne, 
— arms of which, somewhat like a shawl 

re carelessly across a chair, was a purple 
cloth, sparkling with gems. This drapery hung 
neglected in flowing folds—on one side, half hid- 
ng the lion supporting the shield—and falling 

bad to the right and left, in graceful amplitude, 

" . far out upon a carpet to which it was firmly 

chored by tags of solid gold, about the size and 
pe of a six-pound shot. 


“ From the ceiling de 
h pended a lustrous canopy, 
pete eight winged serpents. They were re- 


, as twisting their tails around a golden 
mg at the roof, and after uniting their bodies, 
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descending, until at a proper distance over the 
chair they diverged like the radiating serpents ina 
skyrocket, and, spreading their wings, formed a 
The necks of the serpents 
continued off beyond the circumference of the ca- 
nopy, and, twisted in all directions, served to sup- 
port long pendent necklets of precious stones. In 


the mouth of each serpent was a small bunch of 
natural flowers.” 


SINGULAR SALUTATION. 

“ As we entered the room the groups of digni- 
taries I have mentioned, as occupying the paved 
portion of the floor, made way for us. Silently, 
and in obedience to the signals of an old fellow, 
with a long white wand, they arranged them- 
selves in three parallel rows on each side, between 
the arch by which we were entering and the steps 
leading to the elevated portion of the room. 
Another wave of the wand, and each noble put 
his hands to the floor, and with a very dexterous 
and graceful jerk, kicked his heels up in the air, 
and stood perfectly straight and motionless upon 
his hands, with his head downwards. As we 
passed on, they successively resumed an upright 
position. LTeould not but admire this new mode 
of salutation—it was so graceful, such a pleasing 
exemplification of the line of beauty, such a beau- 
tiful combination of natural litheness with acquir- 
ed dexterity, and so profoundly respectful !” 





THE BUCKMINSTERS. 
Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D.D., 


and of his Son, Rev. Joseph Stevens Buck- | 


minster. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. Bos- 
ton: Crosby & Nichols. 


Mrs. Lee is already favorably known as the 
author of several popular works of fiction and 
biographical sketches. She now appears be- 
fore us as the biographer of her father and 
brother. Although she frequently writes with 
inexcusable carelessness, and her style is often 
marred by verbal inaccuracies, her book is one 
of the pleasantest and most instructive bio- 
graphies that has lately issued from the Boston 
press. Indeed, the abundance and richness of 
the inedited materials in her possession have 
enabled her to give to her narrative an auto- 
biographical interest. Still her plan is open to 
grave critical censure. She has not presented 
separate and independent lives of her relatives, 
but has so inwoven the facts pertaining to each 
as to present a single ingeniously connected 
life of the two; so that the reader who is de- 
sirous of forming a clear and distinct impres- 
sion of each is obliged to pick out the neces- 
sary facts from different parts of the volume, 
and then reconstruct the narrative for himself. 
Again: she has not entirely escaped the rock 
on which biographers are so apt to break. 
Bound to both of the subjects of her Memoirs 
in the closest of all earthly ties save one, it 
was hardly to be expected that she would 
throughout preserve that stern, rigid, un- 
wavering impartiality which we have a right 
to demand iu biographers, but rarely find. A 
suspicion always attaches to a biographer, and 
especially when he is a near relative. The 
lapse of many years cannot prevent him from 
unduly exalting the characters and lives of his 
subject; and although more than thirty-five 
years have passed since the death of her kins- 
men, Mrs. Lee still cherishes the amiable 
weakness. Apart from these objections her 
volume will be generally read and admired. 
She has done good service in preparing it; 
and we gladly commend it to our readers. 
Joseph Buckminster was born at Rutland, 
near Worcester, on the third of October, 1751, 
of an ancient and highly respectable family, 
which had settled in this country as early as 
1640. Upon both his father’s and his mother’s 
side he was descended from some of the most 
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famous clergymenin our colonial history. His 
father, and his maternal grandfather and great- 
grandfather, were all engaged in the ministry ; 
and two of them had a great reputation amon 

their contemporaries. Of his childhood an 

early youth little is known; but at the age of 
fifteen he entered Yale College, from which he 
graduated with distinguished honors in 1770, 
He, however, zemained three years longer to 
pursue his theological studies on the Berke- 
leian foundation ; and at the expiration of that 
time he was chosen one of the College tutors. 
At the end of four years he resigned this office, 
and was unanimously invited to the pastoral 
charge of the North Church, in Portsmouth, 
N. H. He accepted the invitation, and was 
ordained in January, 1779,—retaining his con- 
nexion with the parish until his death, which 
happened in 1812, in the sixty-first year of his 
uge. During the long term of his ministry 
he appears to have zealously devoted himself 
to the welfare of his congregation, and to 
have been greatly beloved by them. He wasa 
frequent contributor to the Magazine published 








by the Piscataqua Association of Ministers, of 
| which he was a prominent member, and like- 
| wise printed a number of Sermons,—among 
|them are no less than five discourses on the 
death of General Washington. As a theolo- 
gian, we are not aware that he attained, or was 
jentitled to hold, a very high rank. He was 
|always a popular preacher with his own so- 
| ciety and with those in the neighborhood ; but 
his sermons would tind few readers at the pre- 
sent day. They are principally addressed to 
the emotional feelings, and seldom enter the 
sphere of the intellect. He spoke to the heart 
rather than the head ; and consequently we find 
his sermons are not bound together by a 
stringent logic like the sermons of many of his 
contemporaries. In his character he was 
somewhat austere and fussy. —dealing far 
more in warning aod rebuke than in commen- 
dation. His letters to his son when at school 
and at college abound in illustrations of these 
characteristics. They always contain good 
advice ; but it is almost always of that kind 
which is particularly unpalatable to “smart 
boys.” us he once and again tells him :— 
“"Pake especial care of borrowed books.” 
“You must be careful of it and not soil or de- 
face it. A neat scholar is known by the ap- 
pearance of his books.” “I send you Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia ; you must use it with care, 
as I hope you will all your books, but especially 
borrowed ones. A soiled book is a suspicious 
indication of an idle scholar.” When his son 
entered college, he wrote to him:—* Always 
remember to ‘vash in the morning, oftener if 
need be. Comb your hair every day. En- 
deavor to keep your clothes neat and tidy.” 
In another letter he says:—* Take care of 
your clothes, your health, your morals, your 
soul!” All this is excellent advice, but it 
seems rather out of place when addressed to 
an industrious, faithful, pains-taking boy at 
college—a boy, whose good conduct was not 
often commended by his father. From Dr. 
Buckminster we turn for a moment to his more 
distinguished son. 

Joseph Stevens Buckminster was the only 
son of Dr. Buckminster, by his first wife. He 
was born on the twenty-sixth of May, 1784; 
and early showed that sweetness of temper 
which endeared him to all who came within 
the circle of his magical influence, and those 
rare mental faculties which made him one of 
the most popular preachers in Boston, and 
which, young as he was, likewise made him 
one of the brightest ornaments of his denomi- 
nation. When he was only four years old he 
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began the study of the Latin language, and 
shortly after epi eta Greek,—in both 
of which he made rapid progress. At the age 
of six he had the misfortune to lose his mother, 
an excellent woman, who exerted a salutary in- 
fluence on her son’s future character, and 
whose dying wish was that he might enter that 
sacred profession to which so many of his re- 
lations had consecrated their lives. While yet 
a mere child it was his habit to call the ser- 
vants into his father’s study every morning and 
read the Bible to them, and offer a solemn and 
affecting prayer. Hiselementary studies were 
pursued at the Grammar school in Ports- 
mouth ; and at the age of eleven he was sent 
to Phillips Academy, in Exeter, then and long 
after a somewhat famous school. Here he 
acquired a great proficiency in the various 
branches taught, and became a general favor- 
ite. Although fully prepared to commence 
his collegiate course when only twelve years 
old, it was not until 1797 that he entered Har- 
vard College, at an advanced standing. Hav- 
ing preserved an irreproachable character 
through the whole of his college life, acquitted 
himseif with credit in all his exercises, and 
borne off several of the highest honors, he 
eae in 1800, in the same class with 
Vashington Allston, and the present Chief 
Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts. 

After leaving college he was for a short 
time an assistant teacher in the Academy at 
Exeter, where many of the scholars were se- 
veral years older than himself. Among his 
pupils was Daniel Webster; and the first in- 
struction which that great orator received in 
elocution was from Mr. Buckminster, then a 
boy of sixteen. While at Exeter he began his 
theological studies, and devoted himself to 
them with intense application ; but finding his 
health yield to his labors, he was forced to re- 
linguish his situation. He then went to 
Waltham, near Boston, to reside in the family 
of his kinsman, Mr. Lyman, as tutor to that 

entleman’s two sons. He still continued his 
theological studies with increased ardor; and 
gradually became persuaded of the soundness 
of those views of Scriptural truth which were 
80 forcibly presented by his deservedly honored 
and esteemed relative, the Rev. Dr. Freeman, 
of the Stone Chapel, in Boston. These views 
differed very widely from his father’s iron-fea- 
tured theology; and the parent, in language 
which we must often condemn as harsh, un- 
nerous, and bigoted, endeavored to dissuade 
is son from entering a ministry to which his 
own conscience and « mother’s dying prayer 
called him. At length his father gave his re- 
luctant consent; and Mr. Buckminster ac- 
cepted an urgent and nearly unanimous “call” 
from the Brattle Street Society,—one of the 
largest and most respectable societies in Boston. 
He was ordained in January, 1805, before he 
had yet attained his twenty-first year; and 
immediately after his recovery from a severe 
fever which attacked him the day following his 
ordination, he entered upon the discharge of 
his duties. 

Although so young and afflicted with a ter- 
rible disease, at the very thought of which his 
heart fainted within him, the amount of labor 
which he accomplished is truly astonishing, 
Not only did he faithfully discharge all the 
offices of a minister, in the pulpit and in paro- 
chia] visits, but he held numerous weekly 
meetings for religious conversation, and for 
improvement of the church music, and found 
time to contribute largely to the Monthly An- 
thology,—a magazine supported by the volun- 
tary and unpaid contributions of the Anthology 
Club, which numbered among its members 
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nearly all the young men of literary taste in 
Boston. In truth, Mr. Buckminster may be 
regarded as a pattern for young ministers. 
His sermons and other writings at this time, 
though composed by one hardly out of his 
teens, bear few marks of juvenility. ‘They are 
marked by great felicity of expression, beauty 
of conception, clearness of arrangement, and a 
winning sweetness of tone ; and are altogether 
superior to any sermons by a young man that 
we have ever read or heard. The same cha- 
racteristics mark his more mature productions. 
They all reveal the loving, sympathizing heart 
which beat beneath his frail form, and speak 
to the sinning, suffering ones of earth with pe- 
culiar power. They are not the dry, sapless 
husks of scholastic theology which too many 
sermons are. ‘They are rich in learning, in 
wisdom, in spirituality, in power. They con- 
sole, comfort, and convince. 

Mr. Buckmin: ter’s diseased body could not 
sustain the heavy load which his unconquera- 
ble spirit laid upon it; and he was soon forced 
to ok leave of absence, that he might visit 
Europe in the vain endeavor to restore his 
wasted energies. Sad was it for him to leave 
the dear friends who had shown so deep an 
interest in him; but early in May, 1806, he 
embarked for England, where he was not long 
after joined by his friend, the Rev. 8S. C. 
Thacher, minister of the church on Church 
Green, in Boston. He remained abroad for 
about a year,—travelling in England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, and France; and returned home 
in September, 1807. Whilst in England, he 
was thrown into the society of the most dis- 
tinguished scientific and literary men of the 
day ; and his letters to his family are full of 
interest, and are written in an easy and grace- 
ful style-—Nothing can be more certain than 
that as a general rule ladies write much better 
letters than gentlemen. There seems to be 
something congenial to their minds in this 
species of composition; and in all ages we 
find, with few exceptions, that they have writ- 
ten the best letters. Those of our own sex 
who have written letters have almost in- 
variably posse many feminine traits of 
character. It was so with Horace Walpole, 
and, as we remember, with every other noted 
letter-writer of the sterner sex. te was so with 
Mr. Buckminster. His delicacy of taste, his 
refinement, and his sensibility—qualities which 
are more common in the other sex, we fear, 
than in ours—are abundantly shown in his 
letters ; and consequently we read them with 
peculiar delight and satisfaction, for they have 
all that frankness and candor which we are 
accustomed to associate with woman. With 
Paris he was but little pleased. He writes :— 
“ Except that | have made some valuable and 
cheap purchases of books, I consider my stay 
here as time almost altogether lost.” Again 
he says:—* In the midst of Paris, my desires 
turn towards Boston.” In another letter he 
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of Men of Letters, which is one of his most 
brilliant productions; and in 1811 he was 
chosen to the Dexter Lectureship on Bib. 
‘lical Criticism in Harvard College. He at 
| once began to make extensive preparations to 
discharge these new duties by thorough study 
and by the importation of many rare and costly 
theological works; but he was not permitted 
| to live Jong enough to realize the high hopes 
which had been raised by his appointment, 
Hedied onthe 9th of June, 1812, only a few days 
after completing his twenty-eighth year, and 
less than twenty-four hours before his father’s 
death. One died in the prime of life; the 
| other, though far advanced in years, could 
| hardly be called an old man. 

It would be a pleasant and pro.itable task to 
contrast the social, moral, and religious aspect 
of Boston at the present day with the aspect 
which it wore when Mr. Buckminster died. 
A single fact will show that those changes 
have neither been few nor sma!!. The num- 
ber of churches in Boston was then about one- 
quarter of what it now is; and of all the mi- 
nisters then preaching in Boston, three only 
are still living. Of these, one is no longer 
connected with a parish ; another has preached 
only two or three times within as many years; 
while the third is the only one who stil! statedly 
ministers to his people without the assistance 
ofacolleague. This gentleman, the Rev. })r. 
Sharp, of the Baptist Church in Charles street, 
is now in the full possession of all his powers, 
is heard with equal pleasure and profit by both 
young and old, is held in high esteem by all 
denominations. Thacher, Holley, Gardiner, 
Channing,—all of those who were most ad- 
mired by their contemporaries have gone to 
their final resting-places; and a new genera- 
tion occupy the positions they adorned. 

When we remember how much Mr. Buck- 
minster accomplished in the few"short years 
of his life, although the victim of a dreadful 
disease, it should be an encouragement to our 
young inen never to falter or despair in their 
onwerd course. Let them continually look to 
some object,—the worthier the object, the 
better for them and for others,—and they shall 
not fail. So shall they reap an ample reward, 
though they perish before the prize is won,— 
wearing themselves out in the struggle for ils 
attainment. It is better for them to have some 
object to look to—even if that object be of 
doubtful value—than to have no object in life. 
How much better, then, when the object is 
worthy of them, and worthy of others ! 














The Scalpel : a Medical Journal for the People. 
Edited and published by Edward H. Dixon, 
M.D. No. 5 Mercer st., New York. — 

“ A mepicaL journal for the people,” exclaimed 

we, while taking up the three issued numbers 

of this periodical, with its clear type, and pro- 
| mising look of introduction, 

_ And yet why not ?” was the next thought, 














says :—* It is a place, I think, with which no) after a reflective pause. It certainly behoves 
man can be enraptured who is not willing to| the humblest private in the great army o! the 
seek for pleasure beyond the limits of strict| nineteenth century, which is marching 0” ' 
evangelical morality.” With London he was | (we dare not specify a destina- 
much better satistied. tion), to know a little of what their army a 
Upon his return he was received with undi-| geons are doing, and whether they are bait ‘ 
minished affection by his parish ; and renewed fully discharging their high trusts. Physio- 
his labors with the same zeal as before,—call- | logy is no longer learned first hand from a 
ing around him a choice body of friends, of | prescribing physician; and few men a - 
whom many are still living. Possessing one! solemn ignorance of where their liver “4 
of the most valuable libraries in the city, he | Nor are prescriptions always swallowed rt 
devoted himself faithfully to Biblical studies, | out knowing their ingredients, as many @ Fe 3 
and as a recreation prepared many valuable ar- | gious bigot receives the dogmas of his ae 
ticles for different periodicals. In August, The agitative progression of the age has s , 
1809, he delivered the Phi Beta Kappa Ora-| ken up new and independent inquiries; we D 
tion, at Cambridge, on The Dangers and Duties | longer bolt the latch-string ideas of our gra 
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and reach an ignorant adult por- 
wip 2 population. heir importance 
cannot be over-estimated. Immigration from 
the old world must render them of increasing 
utility. The number of teachers employed in 
these male schools was fifty-four, in the fe- 
male, eighteen; the number of pupils, five 
thousand two hundred and nineteen males, 


seventeen hundred and fifty-seven females, | 


Five hundred and eighty-one of these were 
over twenty-one years of age; twenty-nine 
hundred and forty-four between sixteen and 
twenty-one. The number who could not read 
when they entered was eight hundred and 
seventy-two; who could read but imperfectly, 
fifteen hundred and eight. The Free Aca- 
demy for higher education admitted, at its ex- 
amination in January, one hundred and forty- 
three pupils out of two hundred and seventy- 
two applicants. The directors of the Institu- 
tion seem determined upon its elevation as a 
well-disciplined school of the higher order. 

— A Charleston Correspondent of the 
Courier writes :—“ The high compliment ex- 
tended to the distinguished Professor of our 
State College, Dr. Francis Lieper, in being 
selected as one of the lecturers of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, at the next Congressional 
Session, has given much gratification to his 
numerous friends here. It is as yet uncertain 
whether his engagements will enable him to 
accept the appointment, which, there can be 
no doubt, he would fill with honor to himself, 
and the literary institution of which he has 
been so long a useful member.” 

He adds an item of literary news :—* R. G. 
BarxweELt, Esq., formerly of our neighboring 
town, Beaufort, and a graduate of the South 
Carolina College. has recently translated and 

ublished Girardin’s Lectures on Dramatic 
iterature.” 

— We have had occasion to speak in 
terms of praise of the recognition, in the re- 
cent Government appointments, of the claims 
of highly educated, scientific, and literary men, 
a class far better fitted to serve the state than 
the mere jobbing politicians, into whose hands 
office has too often fallen. By some accident 
apparently, such is the apology of the Presi- 
dent’s friends, an exception has unfortunately 
occurred to this much-commended policy, in 
the removal of NarHanieL Hawruorne from 
the Surveyorship of the Port of Salem. Of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s faithfulness to the duties of 
his office, we cannot imagine any question ; 
nor has he ever been a political partisan. His 
Was one of those appointments which should 
have been retained by the President ; for his 
removal is apparently in the strangest incon- 
sistency with what was understood to be the 
position of the new administration in such 
matters. 

——— To the Obituary of Wortx is to be 
added the sudden death of Genera Gatnes 
at New Orleans. He had completed his 
seventy-second yoar. His late residence in 
New York, where his marked appearance, re- 
minding the spectator of Jackson, and his cour- 
teous manners, caused him always to be re- 
garded with respect, have rendered this an- 
nhouncement of more than the usual interest 
which attaches even to eminent public service. 

—— To this brief mention of the passing 
away of men whose reputation will live in our 
history, is to be added the name of one still 

igher in station. Another Ex-President is 
gathered to the past. The Courier of Tuesday 
thus announces the event :— 

The death of Ex-President Potk is an- 
bounced in our telegraphic correspondence 


this morning. Previous reports of his serious 
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illness have, to some extent, prepared the pub- | tablishing this custom ; but the climate by no 
lic mind for this intelligence. Yet it comes | means exacts the precipitancy that is usually 
with startling suddenness—for he seems but practised. As there were so many friends 
to have stepped from high office into the | from a distance present, some of them took the 
grave. control of affairs. Mary, shrinking back into 
Mr. PoLk was a man of more than ordinary | herself, with a timidity natural to her sex and 
abilities, and has acted a more important part years, the moment her care could no longer 
in public affairs than his abilities alone would serve her uncle, the funeral of the deacon took 
have summoned him to perform. Of quick place the day after that of his death. It was 
perception, retentive memory, active and | the solemn and simple ceremony of the coun- 
vigorous judgment, a ready and not unim-|try, The Rev. Mr. Whittle conceived that he 
pressive power of oratory, and a good degree | ought to preach a sermon on the occasion of the 
of personal firmness, he enjoyed marked popu- | extinguishment of this ‘ bright and shining 
larity among those who knew him well, and light ;’ and the body was carried to the meet- 
was free from those qualities which would pre- | ing-house, where the whole congregation as- 
judice strangers against him. He was dis-|sembled, it being the Sabbath. We cannot 
tinguished as Governor of Tennessee, and as | say much for the discourse, which had already 
Member of Congress, by industry, talent, and | served as eulogiums on two or three other 
fidelity to his party ; and these qualities made | deacons, with a simple substitution of names. 
him the compromise candidate of his party for |In few things are the credulous more imposed 
the Presidency in 1844. He was elected and | on than in this article of sermons. A clergy- 
served out his term—having the fortune to | man shall preach the workings of other men’s 
connect his name, closely and permanently, | brains for years, and not one of his hearers 
with some of the most important events of the | detect the imposition, purely on account of the 
age. | confiding credit it is customary to yield to the 
His death at this time affects no public in- | pulpit. In this respect, preaching is very 
terest, and makes no change in the organiza-| much like reviewing—the listener, or the 
tion or policy of any party. Yet his depar- | reader, being too complaisant to see through 
ture from a scene where so lately he has |the great standing mystifications of either. 
played so active a part, will excite a universal | Yet preaching is a work of high importance 
sensation of solicitude and regret. ‘Taken in |to men, and one that doubtless accomplishes 
connexion with his own career and the history | great good, more especially when the life of 
of the times, his death adds another to the long | the preacher corresponds with his doctrine ; 
catalogue of illustrations of the oft-quoted but | and even reviewing, though infinitely of less 
striking sentiment of Burke, “ What shadows | moment, might be made a very useful art in 
we are, and what shadows we pursue.” the hands of upright, independent, and learned 
We have to chronicle the death of{men. But nothing in this world is as it 
Maria Epcewortn, at the advanged age of| should. be, and centuries will probably roll 
eighty-three. It is stated that she maintained | over it ere the ‘ good time’ shall really 
uninterrupted health and spirits to the last. | come.” 
Her good sense and cheerful humor were ex- Wa ter SavaceE Lanpor, whose style 
cellent preservatives. Her literary history is has lost nothing by age of its old selectness and 
well known. She began her career as a vigor, keeps up a running fire through the 
writer with the present century, and produced press on the politics and politicians of Europe. 
her leading works, the inimitabie Popular | One of his last letters is addressed to the new 
Tales, secure of fame in that stronghold of re- | Hungarian leader, Kossuth. In it he thus 
putation—the youthful mind; Leonora; the | characterizes his own countrymen. It opens : 
Tales of Fashionable Life, &c., in rapid suc- | —“* To Generat Kossutu: General—There 
cession. The respect of Sir Walter Scott isan | are few who have the privilege to address you, 
index of her worth as a woman and an author. | but 1 am of the number; for before you were 
We have heard of her kindness to our country- | born I was an advocate, however feeble, of 
men, and her interest in American affairs. that sacred cause which you are now the fore- 
Mr. Cooper, whose novels combine | most in defending. Imminent was the peril of 
the excellent features of romance, adventure, | fine and imprisonment, and certain the loss of 
character, political speaking, sermon writing, | friends and fortune; I disregarded and defied 
lecturing, and paragraphing, and are a stump, the worst. Do not trample on this paper for 
a pulpit, and a newspaper, all in one, thus | being written by an Englishman. We are not 
kills off half a dozen birds with one shot, in a | all of us jugglers and dupes, though we are 
brief passage of his recently published Sea | most of us the legitimate children of those 
Lions. His satire on burying, preaching, and | who crowded to see a conjuror leap into a 
reviewing, hits the mark all around.—* ‘There | quart-bottle. If we have had our Wilkeses 
is usually great haste in this country in get-| and Burdetts, our Wilsons and Broughams, 
ting rid of the dead. In no other part of the | we have also had our Romillies and our Ben- 
world with which we are acquainted are fune-|thams. In one house we have still a Claren- 
rals so simple or so touching, placing the | don, in the other a Molesworth. Be amused, 
judgment and sins which lead to it in a far| but never indignant, at the spectacle of our 
more conspicuous light than rank, or riches, | public men; at restlessness without activity, 
or personal merits. Scarfs and gloves are at strides without progress, pelted from below 
given in town, and gloves in the country, | by petulance without wit. A wider and fairer 
though scarfs are rare ; but, beyond these, and | scene is lying now before you, a scene of your 
the pall, and the hearse, and the weeping | own creation, under the guidance and influence 
friends, an American funeral is a very —_. of Almighty God. Merciful and just by nature, 
tending procession of persons in their best! and enlightened, as the powerful of intellect 
attire ; on foot, when the distance is short; in| always are, by the continuous lamps delivered 
carriages, in waggons, and on horseback, | in succession from past and passing ages, you 
when the grave is far from the dwelling. | will find them shine clearer by contraction of 
There is, however, one feature connected with | space and adaptation to circumstances. You 
a death in this country that we could gladly see | have swept away the rotten house of Haps. 
altered. It is the almost indecent haste, which | burg.” 
so generally prevails, to get rid of the dead. | —— At the tenth Anniversary of the Gene- 
Doubtless the climate has had an effect in es- \ral Theatrical Fand Association, in London, 
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held last month, Mr. Charles Kean was in the 
Chair. Dickens was among the speakers. | 
He was received, we learn from the newspaper | 
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reports, with enthusiastic applause. He said | 
he appeared before them as a trustee with a| Oy the Seventh of July will be commenced the 
cold, though he hoped not as a cold trustee. | 5s) volume of the Lite 
The gentleman who so gracefully presided ' 
over them upon the present occasion had a} f be na 
triple claim upon their attention and esteem, | *™™U™, OF Detween lve 
first in consideration of the qualities which so | Pages each. 
eminently fitted him to occupy the position of; In the new volunfe the various departments | 
chairman; secondly, on account of the high | characteristic of the Journal, and the sources of | 
respect which they all felt for his immortal | its present wide-spread support, will be regularly | 
father; and thirdly, in consideration of the | naintained. Pasticuler attention will be given pad, 


abilities and virtues of his accomplished wife. | on of New Book 
Loud cheers and waving of handkerchiefs heretofore to the carly presentation of New Books 
7 f interest, in the publication of Extracts and | 


ey all parts of the room; and Mrs. Kean, | ° ‘ 
who sat immediately behind Mr. Dickens, | Passages in Advance ; to the elaborate Review of 
seemed quite overcome by the compliment paid | Works important from their facts or opinions ;| 
to her.) Mr. Dickens, who was frequently in-\t. an extensive Record of all New Publica- 
terrupted by the applause and laughter of the 
company, went on to say that he doubted 


hundred and six hundred 


tions; to the Reports of Societies; Literary | 


whether the fair sex had ever found a better, Correspondence and Intelligence. To _these | 
truer, or more delicate exponent of their feel- will be added Series of Original rans | 
ings than in the lady of whom he had nowthe|on the Arts, Sketches of Society, of Tra- 
pleasure to speak. In reference to the success vel, Original Poems, occasional articles from | 
of the national drama, he had always felt im- foreign journals, and generally such collateral mat- 
pressed with the conviction that it was so com- ters of interest as bear upon the peculiar objects of 
pletely a part of their everyday existence, that, | ,, The Literary World.” Besides the continuation 


although it might decline for a time, it could : } 
never die. “I say it respectfully, that 1\ of papers already in progress, there will be given | 


think it beyond the power of any potentate on throughout the new volume, an entirely 
earth, however virtuous, however magnificent,, NEW SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS, 


however strong, either to raise the drama up) ate , *s 
or pull the drama down (loud cheers). In) Exhibiting characteristic specimens of interest of | 


this room, in Windsor Castle, in an African | the present BRILLIANT SCHOOL OF FRENCH CRITI- 
hut, ina North American wigwam, there is/cism. Also, a series of sketches of original ob- 
the same era, pose in the liv- | yervation, entitled 
ing representation of the actions, passions, | ; ee : 
joys, oat sorrows of mankind eueenties | enieaiaies albsupeais a Latte PORE, WARE 
cheering). In England, of all countries in the | These will alternate with the picturesque papers of 
world, this interest is glorified and exalted by | the Manhattaner in New Orleans. 
the loftiest flights of human vision and the| The Literary World now numbers in the con- 
proudest monuments of human wit. The | tributors to its pages the largest body of distin- 
drama I hold to be imperishable. Reverses 1t | guished and influential writers, it is believed, who 
may suffer from many causes; but ‘ Malice do- Print tg ocne ih algS og l h | 
mestic, foreign levy,” nothing, to my thinking, | "*¥° Ver Deen Crawn together to the support of | 
can root it out.” (Loud and reiterated cheer- |” undertaking of the ki! in this country. 
ing.) | ‘The Journal is an aceredit.d organ of the lite- 
Fat Men.—Fat men are the salt and savor of! rary interest throughout the country. The earliest 
the earth ; full of good humor, high spirits, fun, announcements of new books appear in its columns ; 


and all manner of jollity. Their breath clears | ee a Pe eee . h 
the atmosphere: their exhalations air the world. | ¥°"° "S ®@verusing pages present a comprehen- 


Of men, they are the good measures ; brimmed, | sive view, from the various Publishing Houses of 
heaped, pressed down, piled up, and running over. | the Union, of all the literary movements of the 
They are as ships from Teneriffe ; swimming deep, | 
full of old wine, and twenty steps down into their|, | et 
holds. Soft and susceptible, all round they are | lation of Advertisements from and to all parts of 
easy of entreaty. Wherefore, for all their rotun- | the country. 
dity, they are too often cireumnavigated by hatchet-| New Subscribers, who would secure complete | 
ase —*. Ah! afat rage gee cae sets of the New Volume of the Literary World, 
ane 8 TSS parse, © 8 joy ane & Cee oan | could commence their subseriptions with the first 
speculation, as to how many droves of oxen and | 

! Subscriptions $3 00 per annum, in advance, 
ae I “er (en hed of his mortal ¢a-| received by the Booksellers generally, and by the 
old Lambert is rubbing his jolly abdomen in Para- | 
dise.— Melville’s Mardi. 





| 
It is thus a desirable medium for the ciren- | 


day. 


| 


nephews ; to philosophers, a subject of endless | 
number in July. 
Lake Eries of wine might have run through his! 
This very instant, | Publishers, 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
157 Broadway, New York. 
Way are Morners not Epvcators ?—Towns | —- 

and countries have female names, and are repre- | LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

sented as females ; and,in truth, the mothers who| Dr. Macponaxn’s Institvtrion.—When the fu- 
educate for the future the first five years of their! neral of Dr. Macdonald took place, the other day, 
children’s life, do found cities and countries. | at Flushing, the shops and stores were closed, a 
Who can replace a mother? Not even a father. | mark of respect not remembered to have been paid 


Will you, then, neglect the fairest time for working | before, by the people of that village, on the occa- 
purely and deeply on posterity, since the stronger | sion of any death. The establishment which Dr. 
sex and the state will soon step in, and bring! Macdonald founded, and which, under the expe- 
pulleys and grappling irons instead of your leading | rienced and judicious humanity of his treatment of 
strings and gently raising levers, and therewith| the patients, has become so flourishing, is to be 
move them harshly and roughly—The Doctrine | continued. ‘The Brooklyn Eagle says :— 

of Education, by J. P. Richter. 


| The Four Gospels. 


—<—<———— 
— 


p the Sanford Hal} 
has 


Macdonald will not break u 
Asylum. The institution 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LITERARY | charge of Gen. Macdonald, the Doet na 
and will be continued as usual. 
of Flushing, and Dr. Ogden, 
| Bloomingdale Asylum, New York, visit th 
rary World. Two volumes , tution daily, and permanent arrangemen 
of the Literary World are now published per | soon be made for the best medical advice t 


etor’s brother. 
Dr. Bloodgood, 
formerly of the 
© inst- 
ts will 
J 4 hat can 
be obtained.”—Evening Post. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UniTED 
STATES FROM JUNE 9TH To l6ruH. 


Abbott (J. S. C.)—History of Maria Antoinette 
18ino. pp, 332 (Harper & Brothers). 

Adams (fF. A.)—First Book in Arithmetic 

Arithmetic, in Two Parts, Ment 
12mo. pp. 208 (D. Bixby), 

Ansley (E. A )—Elements of Literature : or, an Introduc 
tion to the Study of Rhetorie und Belles Lettres. 12mo 
pp. 268 (Phila, : J. B. Lippincott). 

Batchelder (J_P.)—Cholera ; its Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, considered and explained, ' 
(Dewitt & Davenport) . 

Beddome (B. M, A.)--A Beriptaral Exposition of the Bap 
tist Catechism, by way of Question and Answer, with 
lotrod. by Rev. J. L. Reynolds. 18mo. pp. 272 (Rich- 
mond: Harrold & Murray). : 

Cramp (W. H.)—The World in a Pocket Book : or, Upi 
versal Popular Statisties. 6th eda. enlarged. 
203 (Phila. : Geo. 8, Appleton). * 

Democracy (The) of Christianity ; or, an Analysis of the 
Bible and its Doctrines, in their relation to the principle 
of Democracy. Vol. 1, pp 348 (Cady & Burgess). ; 


Engs 


18ino. pp. 96. 
ul and Writien. 





12ow. pp. 45 


Ismo. pp. 


| Dyer (8.)—Voices of Naiure, and Thoughts in Rhyme. 


I2mo. pp. 156 (Louisville: J. V. Cowling and G6. ¢ 
Davies) 
Fletcher (Rev. A.)—Devotional Family Bible, Pts. 79 
and 60. Hiust. folio (G. Virtue). 
A new translation. By Rt. Rev. P 
Kenrick, D.D., Bishop of Phitudelphia (E. Dunigan & 
Brother). 


| Haliburton. —The Old Judge ; or, Life in a Colony. 8vo 


pp. 239 (Stringer & Townsend). 

2 (W.)—Works, Vol. 1, Adventures of Capt. Bonne- 
ville, U.S.A., in the Rocky Mountains and the Par 
West. 16mo. pp. 428 (GP. Putnam). 

Kip (Rev. W. J.)—The Double Witness of the Church. 
4th ed. 12mo. pp. 271 (Stanford & Swords) 

Lee (Eliza B )—Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, 
D.D., and of his Son, Rev. J.8 Buckminster. [2io. pp 
486. (Boston: Wm. Crosby and H. P. Nichols). 

Lynch (W. F.)—Narrative of the United States Expedi- 
tion to the RiverJordan aad the Dead Sea. Maps and 
Iilust. Svo. pp. 508 (Phila... Lea & Blanchard). 

Mabel Carrington; or, Love and Pride. 8vo. pp. 124 

Murphy (J. Mcl.) and Jeffers (W. N., Jr.)—Nawiical 
Routine and Stowage: with Shori Rules in Navigation. 
Illust. 8vo. (H. Spear). 

Olin (Rev. 8, D.D.)—A Sermon on the Religious Train- 
ing of Children. 18&mo. pp. 52 (Lane & Scott). 

Ohnstead (D.)—Rudiments of Astronomy: designed for 
the Younger Classes in Academies, and for Common 
Schools. 18mo. pp. 115 (Collins & Bros.) 

Onderdonk (H., Jr.)\—Revolutionary Incidents of Sat- 
folk and King’s Counties. 12mo. pp. 268 (Leavin & 


% 


Ir 


0 

Peterson (C. J.)\—Grace Dudley. Illustrated, 8vo. pp. 11! 
(Phila.: T. B. Peterson). . 

Poor Richard, 1733.—An Almanack for the Year of 
Christ, 1733. By Richard Saunders, Philom. Philadel 
phia: Printed and sold by B. Franklin (a fac simie 
reprint). 12mo, (Phila.: C. Marshall). 

Post (Truman M )—A_ Discourse in Commemoration © 
the Pilgrim Fathers, delivered in the 3d Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Dee 24, 1848. 8vo. pp 47. 

Reynolds (G. W. M,)—Rovert Macaire in England (pp 
182): Mysteries of the Court of London. Part ! (pp. 
192), new eds. 8vo. (W. FP. Burgess). 

Richardson (C., M.D.) —The Cholera; its Cause, Preven- 
tion, and Cure. 8vo. pp, 32(D. Appicton & Co) ; 

Rodwell (C. H.)—Old London Bridge: or, the Pays o 
Henry Vill. vo. pp. 256 (Stringer & Townsend). 

Ropes (J)—Linear Perspective, for the Use of Schools 
and Students in Drawing. 8vo. pp. 32 (Portland: priat 
for the Author). 

Ruskin (John).—The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
with Iustrations drawn and etched by the Author 
8ve. pp. 186 (John Wiiey). 

Ruxton (#.)—Life in the Far West. 
per & Bros ) 

Staunton (Rev. W.)—The Chureh Chant-Book: com 
prising a large and varied Selection of Chant Tunes in 
the Gregorian and Modern Modes, adapted to the °er 
vices of the P. E. Church. Oblong fol. pp. 60 (Stanfor 
& Swords). ay 2m 

Tayler (Rev. i, Bp See in a Clergyman’s Life. 12mo. 

. 307 (Stanford Swords). ; . 

Taylor (4. )—Loyola and ovat in its Rudiments. 
12mo. pp. 416 (R. Carter & Bros.) ea 

Wilberforce (Rt. Rev. W. S., Bp. of Oxford.)—A Hist 
of the Prot. Ep. Church in America. 12mo. pp- 
‘Stanford & Swords). 

Williams CW.) Apeiatents Railroad and os 
Companion. 30 Maps and 26 Engraviags. 24mo- PP 
313 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Engravings.—The Good Shephe 
Thomas Cole. Printed in Tint by Saroay 
(J. P. Ridner). 


12mo. pp. 234 (Har- 
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fathers; and amidst the various improve- | quackery and imposture in the medical world. 
ments, the sheepskins of M.D.’s, whether litho- | No smail job this, now-a-days, when these quasi 
hed, steel-plated, or shining with orna-| Siamese twins come, sometimes with a digni- 
mental penmanship, are no longer gaped at | fied air, olten with an impressive carriage ; 
admiringly, as they hang in vile-smelling | sometimes in “customary suits of solemn black,” 
studies, or are superstitiously unrolled from | again, with big seals and a striking watch ; 
musty cabinets. Medical monopolies took | constantly on the tops of quart bottles, or on 
on the same radical-freighted ships perfumed labels, anon ina neat circular; but 
with state-prison monopolies. Ability, en- | at all times with au dangerous insidiousness 
dorsed by success and guaranteed by experi- | and plausibility. The field is a wide one; 
ence, now constitutes the only paper which) well sowed ; and we know not why a “ scalpel” 
your patient will accept in liea of the blank | in discriminating hands should not prove a 
drafts upon his credulity, so current of yore. | serviceable implement in its cultivation and 
Under favor of Chambers of Edinburgh, ne Inanagement, 
nny Magazine, dozens of cheaply reprinted | C—O Ss 
Somme and travelling chanibine of 2 Life in the Far West. By George Frederick 
hostly impressiveness, the peopie have learned ea HA tg" Be of “ Adventures in Mexico, and 
a useful bit of physiological knowledge, which, | - Fe rye &c. Harper & Brothers. 
like all true knowledge, is hungry and grows | A BETTER specimen of a large class—the adven- 
by what it feeds upon. What more appro- | turous travelling Englishman, who leaves the circle 


’ Ths . of his Mess, or abandons for awhile professional 
; than a Medica! journal for the |? , See oe Yoo cedar st 
= ant then, J | life, to explore the interiors of unknown countries, 
ople § ‘ Usk” SA | to trace out the Nile, to map the Sahar sne- 
Many estimable individuals, sound-headed | p41 an Austr: Bey ee oe 
ape Pe behold | trate an Australian jungle, fish for salmon in Nor- 
and of logical judgment too, profess to beho ; Way, or hunt the buffalo at the Rocky Mountains, 
danger in this popularization of medical in-| or to do any one of those wonderful feats of en- 


quiry. Say they, it will destroy confidence in durance, caterprise, and hardship, which the | 


the profession ; it will make patients sceptica! | most home-loving, comlort-cherishing people on 
and suspicious; imaginary ailments will be | the earth are most addicted to ; a better specimen 
increased ; the learning gained under it will| of those men who have added so much to the 
be little, and “a dangerous thing.”” We are | science, the civilization, the entertainment of the 
but humble laymen, yet it seems to us that the | World, it has not been our fortune to become ac- 
reverse will result from a spread of popular | quainted with than Mr. Ruxton. He was a Lieu- 
medical knowledge. The great laws of life| ‘mast of her Majesty's 89th regiment. At 
and health are very simple and readily under- | in Spain BS eer eee py rong 

, * ad ; 2ce ssi0 s return, 
stood, When placa with zeeting - | and served with his regiment in Canada, acquiring 
ries, patients will appreciate practical details; | thee a taste for Indian adventure. He returned 
confidence in able physicians will Increase, | to Europe to plan an exploration of Central Africa, 
and ignoramuses will be mast-headed. F'ami-| was encouraged by the Royal Geographical So- 
liarity with anatomical structure will destroy | ciety, sailed for the west coast, and Just stopping 
imaginative ailments. Pains beneath one’s! short of the fate of Lander reached England 
collar-bone, when the face happens to be yellow, | again. His Travels in Mexico are familiar to our 
will not be ascribed to a disordered liver, and | readers (Lit. World, No. 55). He subsequently 
bilious colic won’t become cholera (the latter | contributed a new series of his life-like sketches to 
consideration no small item of Jate). Perhaps| Blackwood. ‘These are now before us, collected 
we are wrong and somebody else is right ; in a volume uniform with the Mexican Adven- 
but whether right or wrong, it is certain | tures. ‘They were his last publications ; before 
that popular ostesl knowledge is demanded, | the series was finished the writer met an untimely 
and a supply must be had. Shall the supply death at, Bt, Louis, on the entrance of a new 
be pure or spurious? Let the doctors act as Cicer Ms eg p foe Le had projected to the 
generously and wisely as a young assembly- dilled es vlait to the porch its ee tk 
ra rsa. old Knickerbocker stock, in our twenty-eight years of age when he died—from the 
ast city delegation, who opposed legal reform | effects of an internal injury he had sustained some 
so long as he could, but on finding the ma-| time before in the Rocky Mountains. His personal 
jority was against him, worked harder to see | qualities are highly spoken of. Indeed, they are 
the reform well carried out than any of his| constantly reflected in the spirit, vivacity, bon- 
majority colleagues. | hommie of his books. The trapper and trader of 

Let the supply be pure. And we are glad | the Prairies, are exhibited in his pages with a force 
to see a gentleman like Dr. Dixon—-an out- and unction which only warm sympathy and ac- 
and-out Manhattaner, of fifteen years’ practical | tual familiarity could inspire. His management 
experience—a pupil of Mott—already a popu- of the slang dialect is extremely felicitous—though 
lar author, well commended by discerning | Stange and novel, it is always easy and natural. 
professional brei hren—endeavoring that the! Elements of Literature ; or, an Introduction 
people receive the right sort of medical teach-| to the study of Rhetoric and Belics Lettres. 
ae ~ —— He could have chosen no| By E. A. Ansley, A.M.  Phila.: Lippincott 

r medium than a periodical. & Co. 

Many of the articles we have read with; Tue preface to this book is dated at the Roman 
profit and interest. Whether their theories be| Catholic College of St. Mary’s, Wilmington, 
correct, or their logic unexceptionabie, is not | Delaware, and the work itself may be taken as a 
within our province to determine : but there is bappy illustration of the science and method of the 
an enthusiastic earnestness and vigor of rhe-| celebrated seminaries of the Jesuits, its material 
toric in their sentences, which command having been partly furnished by the MSS. of the 
respect and attention. Action, action, action | Reverend Marinus De Boylesve, and the Rev. 
for the orator, said Demosthenes: so, we say Dr. Pise of the Society. The object of the 
earnestness, earnestness ieieehintemnarten sour author is stated “ to establish the science of 
popular writer. It st pddii Ahead eine Literature on the same fixed and funda- 
confidences. it cousts inauiry. tec, and. is to mental principles as the other sciences now 
subject ietie einen Prey th » ane Is rad taught in our seminaries.” We have therefore a 
the battle ca © oaken rammer 18 £0 | treatise of brevity and clearness; an elementary 

Th nnon, ; __ | text-book of rare value in this important but much 

€ Scalpel also devotes a little of its| neglected department of education. It is based, 
strength (you would almost think it from the | of course, on the authority of the ancients, whose 


name) to the exposure and suppression of| precepts and practice still remain to us the best 
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guides in the cultivation of literature. It is sur- 
prising how little has been gained during the pro- 
gress of civilization in the essentials of composi- 
tion. The models of what is most valuable in 
literature may be found in the earliest times. 
We say this with a full appreciation of what 
the art of writing has gained in variety and in- 
terest. 

The method of Mr. Ansley’s treatise is, after 
laying down a few definitions and principles in 
which Beauty, the element of Harmony, assumes 
its appropriate rank, to pursue the subject in the 
division of Thoughts and Style ; then, of the 
different kinds of Composition, the Epistle, His- 
tory, Didactic Writing, the Oratorical ; of Poetry, 
through its minor forms, to the Epic and Drama- 
tic. In all of these sections and subdivisions 
there is sound good sense, and a clear, practical 
manner. ‘The illustrations drawn from the Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, give the book a more 
scholastic air than is usual with similar treatises 
in our schools and academies. We think they 
are of great value ; for they are not only examples 
in point, but they indicate to the student the 
wealth which lies hidden in good authors, too ge- 
{nerally neglected. There are critical depths 
| which this elementary treatise does not pretend to 








\fathom, nice esthetical questions raised’ in the 
|school of German metaphysics. And there are 
| English authors to whom reference might have 
|been made. ‘These, however, belong to a range 
of studies and reading which may be safely lett, 
not to be neglected, but to be superadded to an in- 
troductory essay. 


A Scriptural Exposition of the Baptist Tate- 
| chism, by way of Question and Answer. By 
| Benjamin Beddome, M.A. With an Introduction 
by J. L. Reynolds, Pastor of the Second Baptist 
Church, Richmond, Va. Richmond: Harrold & 
Murray. 


Tue Catechism, of which this is an Exposition, 
| was prepared under the direction of the London 
| Assembly of the Baptists in 1693, by William 
| Collins, one of the pious pastors of the denomina- 
}tion. ‘The author of the Exposition died in 1797, 
| having preached to one congregation in England 
| for fifty-five years. An interesting account of his 
| life, with an urgent plea for Catechetical instruc- 
| tion, is prefixed to this volume. 


The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. By 
Judge Haliburton, author of “Sam Slick, the 
| Clockmaker.” Stringer & Townsend. 
| WE owe an act of justice to Messrs. Stringer & 
|'Townsend. Having on a previous occasion no- 
| ticed the imperfection of an incomplete edition of 
| this work as an injury to the author, it gives us 
pleasure to state that the omission was a matier 
of accident, the reprint having been made from an 
English magazine, and not from the book into 
which the author had collected his articles with 
additions. They have now republished the entire 
work, and as the more one gets of such clever 
tales as Haliburton’s the better, the public must be 
decidedly pleased with the amendment. This isa 
book of character and humor. 





ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 
Gallery to Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works in 


Outlines. Invented and engraved by Moritz 
Retzsch. In Sixteen parts, with Illustrations. 
Partl. G. & B. Westermann. 


Ir is somewhat singular that we are indebted to 
Germany for the finest pictorial as well as critical 
Illustration of Shakspeare. These designs of 
Retzsch are as superior to anything that has been 
done in the same way in England, from Alderman 
Boydell’s ponderous folio to the elegant volumes of 
Charles Knight’s “ Pictorial,” as Goethe and 
Schlegel’s criticisms are to those of the English 
commentators down to the time of Coleridge. 

A few plates of the present work were engraved 
on a reduced seale for Dearborn’s Edition of 
Shakspeare, published some years ago, but the pre- 
sent is the first presentation of the work, as origi- 





nally issued by the designer, to the American 
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public, the impressions being all from the original 
plates. The work will be completed in sixteen 
numbers of six plates each. They are inclosed in 
a neat wrapper and offered at about one-fourth of 
the price of the original edition. We cordially 
second the publisher's invitation to the public to 
“ subscribe numerously.” 

We shall take occasion during the progress of 
this work to enter more fully into the examination 
of these celebrated designs. 


Portrait of Rev. Theobald Mathew. 
Vibert & Co. 


Fataer Martuew will be more fortunate than 
most of the celebrities who have visited our shores 
in having his vera effigies presented with greater 
faithfulness and skill than has heretofore been 
bestowed on a popular lithographic portrait, in 
which the colorist usually seems to try and outvie 
the lithographer in atrocious caricature. The pre- 
sent is the first portrait in the field, and by its excel- 
lence and cheapness will be generally very ac- 
ceptable. We trust that when in a few days we 
have the distinguished original with us, his cheeks 
will be as ruddy and his countenance as healthful 
as here portrayed. 


Scraps by D. C. Johnson, No.1. Appletons. 

Arter a Rip Van Winkle sleep Mr. Johnson 
has brought out another of the oblong sheets of 
caricatures so popular some years ago. We fear 
that his fate also resembles Rip’s in the world hav- 
ing gone ahead uf him somewhat. His edition of 
Neal’s Charcoal Sketches would make but an in- 
different figure alongside of Darley’s recent produc- 
tions. The present series of Scraps shows no ad- 
vance upon the previous ones. The drawing is 
bad, the humor indifferent, and often too coarse. 
Mr. Johnson too often falls into the error of Gillray 
and some other of the early caricaturists, of mis- 
taking ugliness for fun. The study of Cruick- 
shank and the Punch artists should have taught 
him better. 


Goupil, 
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A FENCING FOR IDA L—-. 
Pulchritudo est sed oratio 


Catt, her not vain, nor blame her not, that she, 
With all the glorious loveliness is hers, 

Plays not the hiding nun,—but freely lays 
The fair page open, to be read of all, 

And generously familiar to the light. 

God was not chary when He fashioned her, 
But wrought with liberal hand—not hoarding up 
Within His undream’d treasury of spells, 

The elements that made her what she is! 

She doeth but as he—in that she makes 
Munificent using of His blessing gift, 

That leaves her not diminish’d for the doing. 
Wherefore thus lavish of His sov’reign art, 
That to her eye its jewell’d arrows left, 
Stor’d in the silken quiver of the lash ; 

That to her hair the hue and glory plac’d 

Of seas at midnight, sprinkled with the stars ; 
That lent her skin its pearl-enamelling, 
Transparently inlaid on lip and cheek, 

To show the rich blood exquisitely through ; 
That gave her step the soft, exultant flow, 

Of motion, bidden by a summer wave ; 

That drew, with such fine energy, the lines 
Which mould her to a vision passing fair, 
Whose least dividing by the toyful wind, 
Comes with a pathos matchless under heaven. 


Surely, these rare perfections were not meant, 
With common things to darkle on—unrecked— 
Or wherefore summoned into crowning time ! 
By all that we may mark in earth or sky, 
How eloquently is the lesson taught, 
That with a boon as bounteously we deal, 
As the first Almoner. 

Note but the bird, 
That with the earliest blazonry of dawn, 
Pours round thro’ heaven so gushingly his song ; 
As life itself came to him on the sound, 
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And morning brought him wings to bear it on ; 

Whoee treble only trembles into rest, 

With the last falling of his lids in sleep ; 

O, do ye weary of his dainty song— 

Flinging a daily sweetness on your ways! 

—aAnd then, the flowers—spring they not every- 

where— 

A haunting joy and yet a marvel ever— 

Whose tender bravery and delicate grace, | 

Doth make it possible to dream them even, 

Spirits of brightness, wearing such a guise, 

And leaping to our feet in weleome glad! 

| Say, do ye ask them, in their lowliness, 

To shut their leaves for idle pageantry, 

Nor give the air one token where they bend! 

Not lightly was the mission set apart 

To things, which stir and deepen in the heart 

Love for the Beautiful—that else were seal’d— —_ | 

So that the dearness of its outward rhythm, 

With all our nature blendeth for attune ; 

And, with an ever-present inspiration, 

Challenge a beauty in our lives, as well,— 

O’er every thought and going, dominant. 
JEROME A. MABEY. 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW ON “ FESTUS.” 
We have made repeated attempts, but we 
/cannot get through this poem. It beats us. 
|We must want the Festus sense. Some of 
jour best friends, with whom w» generally 
agree on such matters, are distressed for us, 
and repeat long passages with great energy 
and apparent intelligence and satisfaction. 
Meanwhile, having read the six pages of pub- 
lic opinion at the end of the third and people’s 
edition, we take it for granted that it is a great 
performance, that, to use one of the author’s 
own words, there is a mighty “ something- 
ness” about it—and we can entirely acquiesce 
in the quotation from “ The Sunday Times,” 
that they “read it with astonishment, and 
closed it with bewilderment.” It would ap- 
pear from these opinions, which from their 
intensity, variety, and number (upwards of! 
50), are to us very surprising signs of the 
times, that Mr. Bailey has not so much im- 
proved on, as happily superseded the authors 
of the Books of Job and Ecclesiastes, of the 
Divine Comedy, of Paradise Lost and Regain- 
ed, of Dr. Faustus, of Hamlet, of Faust, of 
Don Juan, The Course of Time, St. Leon, 
The Jolly Beggars, and the Loves of the 
Angels. He is more sublime and simple than 
Job. More royally witty and wise, more to 
the point than Solomon. More picturesque, 
|more intense, more pathetic than Dante. 
| More Miltonic (we have no other word) than 
Milton. More dreadful, more curiously blas- 
phemous, more sonorous than Marlowe. 
More worldly-wise and clever, and intellectu- 
ally svelé than Goethe. More passionate, 
more eloquent, more impudent than Byron. 
More orthodox, more edifying, more preco- 
| cious than Pollok. More absorptive and in- 
veterate than Godwin; and more hearty, 
| more tender, more of manhood all compact 
than Burns. More gay than Moore. More 
pvptavovs than Shakspeare. It may be so. We 
have made repeated and determined incursions 
in various directions into its substance, but 
have always come out greatly scorched, and 
stunned, and affronted. Never before did we 
come across such an amount of energetic and 
tremendous words, going “ sounding on their 
dim and perilous way,” like a cataract—not 
flowing like a stream, nor leaping like a clear 
waterfall, but always among breakers-—roar- 
ing, and tearing, and tempesting—a sort of 
transcendental din; and then what power of 
energizing and speaking, and philosophising 
and preaching, and laughing and joking, in 
vacuo! As far as we can judge, and as far as 
we can use our senses in sucha region, it 
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house were all mixed ‘ through other” 
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seems to us nota poem at all, hard! 
poetical—but rather the materials for acon 
made up of science, religion, and love, the 
(very raw) materials of a structure—as if the 
bricks and mortar, and Jath and plaster, and 
furniture, and fire, and fuel, and meat and 
drink, and inhabitants male and female, of a 
° : in one 
enormous imbroglio. It is a sort of fire-mist 
out of which poetry, like a star, might by cur. 
dling, condensation, crystallization, or ‘in, 
wise, have been developed, after much purg- 
ing, and refining, and cooling, and pains. Mr. 
Bailey is still a young man, full of eneroy— 
full, we doubt not, of great and good aims: 
let him read over a passage, we dare say he 
knows it well, in the Second Book of Milton, 
on Church Government, he will there, among 
many other things worthy of his regard, find 
that “the wily subtleties and refluxes of man’s 
thoughts from within,” which isthe haunt and 
main region of his song, may be “ painted out 
and described” with “a solid and treatable 
smoothness.” He may yet more than make 
up for this “ sin of his youth ;” and let him 
fling away nine-tenths of his adjectives—and in 
the words of old Shirley— 


“ Compose his poem clean without ’em, 
A row of stately SussTantives would march 
Like Switzers, and bear all the fields before ‘ein - 
Carry their weight; show fair, like Deeds enrolled 
Not Writs, that are first made, and after fill'd. 
‘Thence first came up the title of Blank Verse -— 
You know, sir, what Blank signifies ?—when the sense 
First framed, is tied with adjectives like points, 
Hang’t, ‘tis pedantic vulgar poetry. 
Let children, when they versify, stick here 
And there, these piddling words for want of matter. 
Poets write masculi bers.” 





As for the language in which Mr. Bailey 
conveys his ideas, we do not know what to 
say. Mr. Carlyle would say that it is inar- 
ticulate, fuliginous, and vilipends al! formulas. 

The Bornnatural uses considerable liberties 
with his mother—he dresses her out oddly 
enough, and sometimes succeeds in making 
her and himself sufficiently foolish; but his 
heart is sound and his affection too, and he 
has got an ear for music. Mr. Carlyle, who 
has much to answer for in the way of his own 
sins, and those of his progeny, we fear, makes 
her often speak with clenched fist or arms 
a-kimbo, and not very articnlately at times; 
but Mr. Bailey outdoes them all—he hews his 
mother into as many pieces as Typhon did the 
good Osiris, and then he reconstructs her upon 
an improved plan. His language is raised 
upon the ruins of the English. 








What is Calked Abont. 


The Annual Report of the Board ot 
Education of the City and County of New York 
for the last year, exhibits an aggregate num 
ber of schools of one hundred and ninety-four, 
and the number of scholars ninety-five thou- 
sand and forty-five. Since 1843, the number 
of children attending the Common Schools has 
more than doubled. ‘The number of scholars 
which we have given exhibits the registered 
pupils. The average actual attendance !s less 
than one-half that number. It is understood 
that one cause of the increased attendance in 
the common schools is, that old prejudices 
against public education are dying out with 
the improvements of the system, and that the 
schools receive children more generally than 
heretofore from all classes of society. The 
aggregate of Annual Expenditure is $346,804, 
98, including disbursements for new buildings, 
the Free Academy, &e. ‘The system of Eve- 
ning Schools has been enlarged with success. 
They number fifteen, eleven for males and four 
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One Page, wr 2 - - 1000 
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Articles of Stationery, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
it is gery adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting- 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelouf 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
254 Pearl street, New York, 
HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 


ABBOTT’S ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLEC- 
TUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Inquiries concerning the Intellectual Powers and the In- 
vestigation th. By John Abercrombie, M.D., 
F.RS. With Additions and Explanations to adapt the 
work to the use of schools and academies. By Jacob 
Abbott. Revised edition. 


ABBOTT'S ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By John Aber- 
crombie, M.D., F.R.S. With an Introductory Chapter, 
Additions, and Explanations, by Jacob Abbott. Revised 
edition. je23 lt 














“THE ONLY ONE 
TO SUCCEED.’”’ 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England.— 
“WEBSTER’S QUARTU DICTIONARY 18 THE 
OOhe ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.”—London, May, 


_“ Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present edi- 
tion of it (Webster's Quarto Dictionary) with its copious 
additions to the text, as a highly valuable publication. We 
hope that it will obtain a wide and profitable circulation.” 
—North American Review, January, 1848. 

(“By ajudge"}. 1 regard this book as the most success- 
ful eff.ri—the best published American book up to this 
‘ime.—James Brown, Esq, firm of Little & Brown, of 
Boston, Feb. 1848. 

The very large and inerensing demand for this work 
affinds the best possible evidence \o the publisher that it is 
highly “ acceptable to the great body of the American peo- 
ple.” ‘The testimony of Booksellers is abundant, that 
Webster's Dictionary is “the only one” that does “ suc- 
ceed here,” in the United States. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
and for sale by all the Booksellers. je2eow3t 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
1l2 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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JOHN WILEY'S 


Recent Publications. 


—s 


I 


The Seven Lamps of 


Architecture. 
By the ‘‘Oxford Graduate,’’ 
AUTHOR OF “ MODERN PAINTERS.” 


SUBJECTS. 
I. The Lamp of Sacrifice. 
. The Lamp of Truth, 
. The Lamp of Power. 
- The Lamp of Beauty. 
The Lamp of Life. 
. The Lamp of Memory. 
. The Lamp of Obedience. 
With Notes. 
With 14 Etchings, designed by the Author. 
In one volume, 12mo., 31 25. 


Il. 
David Copperfield. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Payts I. and II. are now ready. 


In 12mo. uniform with * Dombey and Son,” etc., etc. 
Each No. 124 cts., containing 2 plates. 


Chap. 


Ill 


Francke’s Hydropathy. 
With Notes on the CURE OF CHOLERA. 


Translated by R. BAIKIE, M.D. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cts. 





NEW BOOKS 
Per Steamer “ Cambria,” &c., &c. 
IMPORTED BY 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway, 


TWINING’S PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING. $6 25. 
HERSCHELL’S ASTRONOMY. $5 25. 

WOOD'S ELECTRICITY. 2d edition, $4. 
FERGUSON ON FORTIFICATION. $3 75. 
KYNARTON, CASUALTIES AFLOAT. $2 25. 
NICOL’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. $3 56. 
SCRATCHLEY’S BENEFITS OF SOCIETY. @1 75. 
NEWMAN ON THE SOUL. $I 75. 

SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. §2 25. 
TREDGOLD ON STEAM ENGINE. Part 10, 75 cents. 
BRANDON’S OPEN ROOFS. 4to. $1750. 

oo SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


WEALE’'S PAPERS ON ENGINEERING. Part 12. 
$5 2. 


REPRINT OF RARE TRACTS. 5 vols. $38. 
THOMPSON'S LECTURES ON METEOROLOGY. 
$3 75. 


SCHLEIDEN'S BOTANY. $6 25. 
BALFOUR’S MANUAL OP BUTANY. $350. 
ROEBUCK’S COLONIES OF ENGLAND, $2 12. 


BLUNTS BEAUTIES OF HEAVEN. New Edi- 
tion, $7 75. 


VAUGHAN’S AGE AND CHRISTIANITY. $1 63. 
HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH. $250. 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK, $225. 
STOWELL'S WORK OF THE SPIRIT. $3. 
NITZSCH’S CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, $3 12. 
BIBER’S LIFE OF ST. PAUL. $1 37. 

KNOX’S DANIEL THE PROPHET. Fcp. 8vo. 138. 
BINNEY'S FOUR DISCOURSES. $1 25. 


FOR SALE AT THE 
American and Foreign Literary Agency, 
161 Broadway, New York. 





| *«* Books imported to order by every Steamer. 





REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


NOUVELLE PERIODE 
AVEC LA COLLABORATION DES SOMMITES LIT- 
TERAIRES ET SCIENTIFIQUES, DE LA 
FRANCE ET DES PAYS 
ETRANGERS. 


Published on the first and fifieenth of every month. 
Exch number containing 176 pages, 8vo,, at $12 50 per 
upnum. 

*,* The Revue des Deux Mondes has been formed for 
the purpose of establishing an intercourse in the intellec- 
tual pursuits the most followed between distinguished men 
of Europe and America. It is proposed in this collection 
to give a prominent place to the affairs of the American 
Union, to the labors of its politicians, and to the Literary 
and Scientific Publications of its Authors. The Revue des 
Deux Mondes now makesa public appeal to American Au- 
thors and Editors, send to it through Mr. Putnam, of 
New York, a copy of each of their publications. The 
Revue is in a better position than any other organ jin 
Europe, to serve as an intellectual link between the Old 
and the New World, which has as Editors and Contribu- 
tors the most eminent political, scientific, and literary men 
of France. Many of its contributors have visited North 
and South America, and it still counts among them many 
of the Diplomatic and Consular Corps. Euch number of 
the Revue, in addition to its articles signed by the first 
names of France, contains, under the title of “ Chronique 
de }u Quinzaine,” a historical summary of the principal 
events of the political world, which will certainly be, for 
the American, the most faithful picture of the European 
movements. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE NO. FOR MARCH 15. 

I. De la Renaissance Flamande en Belgique—Le Ro- 
mancier de Flandre—Henri Conscience, par M. Saint 
Reneé Taillandier. 

If Mozart et Don Juan—Lorenzo da Ponte, nonveaux 
documens publiés en Russie, en Angleterre, et en Ame- 
rique, par M_ P. Seudo. 

lll. L'Algerie et la Budget—Le Gouvernement des 
Europeéens, derniére partie, par M. Andre Cochut. 

1V. Les Pages de Jeunesse de M. de Lamartine, par M. 
Gustave Planche. 

V. Poémes Evangeliques.—La Tempéte, par M. Victor 
de Laprade. 

Vi. Questions Constitutionelles, de M. de Barante, par 
M. Albert de Broglie. 

Vit. Du Comité Central pour les Elections, 

VILL. Histoire Politiqae—Chronique de la quinzaine. 

IX. Bulletin Bibtiographique. 

Nos | to 6 of the Revue des Deux Mondes for 1849 have 
been received and are for sale at 75 cts, each. 

G. P. PUTNAM, 
Agent for the United States. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, 


RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 
G. P. PUTNAM, 155 Broadway. 


FOSS'’S Lives of the Judges of England. 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, $8. 


WALPOLE'S Letters to the Countess of Ossory. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, $9. 

OWEN'S Discourse on the Nature of Souls. 
cloth, $1 75. 

CHATTO'S Facts and Speculations on Playing Cards. 
Plates. 8vo. cloth, $6. 

MILLINGEN.—The Passions, or 
8vo. $2. 

BLAKEY.—Temporal Benefits of Christianity. 
cloth, $2 75. 

AKERMAN'’S Tradesmen’s Tokens Current in London 
8vo. cloth, $4. 

WAKEFIELD’S View of the Art of Colonization. 8vo 
cloth, $3 75. 

QUETELET on Prebabilities. Translated by O. G. 
Downes. 8vo cloth, $3 25. 

WILKINSON'S Dalmatia and Montenegro. Pilates. 
2 vols. 8vo. $12. 

DENNIS —Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $12. 

THE COURT and Times of James I. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, $8. 

THE FAIRFAX Correspondence: Reign of Charles I- 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $8 5v. 

PRICHARD'S Natural History of Man. 
Thick 8vo. cloth, $10. 

LETTERS of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume. 
8vo. cloth, $3. 

VAUGHAN’S Age and Christianity. Post 8vo. cloth, 
$1 75. 

HARRIS’S Life and Times of Lord Hardwick. 3 vols. 
evo. cloth, $6. 

WILLIAMs’S Historical, Topographieal, and Antiqua- 
rian Notices of Jerusalem. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, $12 50. 
PRINCE Adalbert’s Travels in the South of Europe and 

Brazil. Translated by Sic R H. Schomburgk and J. E. 
Taylor. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. $7. 
FREEMAN'S History of Architecture. 8vo. cloth, $4 25. 


LEWIS on the Influence of Authority in Matters of 
Opinion. 8vo. $3 25. 





8vo. 


Mind and Matter. 


8vo. 


Plates. 


Colored Plates. 








SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ENGLISH EDITION, AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 


HAVE JUST IMPORTED 


ROBT.-SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Choice Passages, 
MORAL, RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
EDITED BY HIS SON-IN-LAW 


JOHN W. 


One volume, square 8vo. 





WARTER, B.D. 
Price $3 50. Just Published in London at 18s. 





D. A. & Co. have also just imported 


THE OPEN TIMBER ROOFS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


CHURCH 


ROOFS, 


With Descriptive Letter-press, by ARTHUR & RAPHAEL J. BRANDON, Architects, 
Authors of ** Parish Churches,” &c., &c. 


One volume, 4to. contuining Forty-three steel plates. 


Price $17. 





D. A. §& CO. PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 


THE CLASSIC FRENCH READER FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS ; 
Or, Beauties of the French Writers, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By ALAIN 


Author of “ An Elementary French Reader.” 


DE FIVAS, 


With a Vocabulary, French and English, of all the words contained 
in the work, by J. L. Jewrerr. 


One vol. 12mo. Price $1. 





A TREATISE 


ON ALGEBRA; 


For the Use of Schools and Colleges. 


By 


STEPHEN CHASE. 


Professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth College. 


One volume I2mo. Price $1. 


*,* In presenting the above new Text-Kooks, the publishers believe they will be found, after due examination, bet- 
ter adapted for their respective purposes than any similar works now in use. je23 It 





In Press. 


Women in ali Ages and Nations. 


A COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY 
OF THE 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, CHARACTER AND 
CONDITION OF THE 
FEMALE SEX 


IN CIVILIZED AND SAVAGE COUNTRIES. 


HIS work is PUBLISHED IN A HANDSOME STYLE, One 
of the most remarkabie works ever issued from the 


press, nothing less than « full and authentic nisToRY oF 
WOMAN IN ALL AGES AND NaTIONS. ‘The history of the 
World bas been ransacked for the materials of this vo- 
lume, as well as the accounTs OF TRAVELLERS, VOY 
acorns. and the result is the production of a work of the 
most exciting interest and highly importint in its bearings 
upon the philosophy of civilization, a book alike interesung 
to the reader for amusement and the most profound specu- 
lator in the mysteries of sucial science. 
Price 50 cents. 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 
Publisher and Publisher's Agents, 

43 Ann street, N. Y. 


je 2t 








THE 
London Art-Union Journal of the Arts. 


EORGE VIRTUE begs to inform the trade and the 

public generally, that he has just received a tresh 
supply of the whole of the Nambers of the London Art 
Journal for the present year. In consequence of the great 
increase of the circulation from Junuary, many of the 
numbers have been deficient for some time past; the 
stock now received, however, is sufficient to supply all 
demands, and it is intended that no such deficiency shall 
again occur if it is possible to preventit. As G. Virtue 
always receives his suppiy as early, if not earlier, than 
any one in thecity. he is able to offer peculiar advantages 
to those who require a quantity of this Journal, while, as 
the Pablisher, he is able to supply them upon the most 
liberal terms. GEORGE VIRTUE, 


je2%3 it 26 John Sueet, New York. 











Linear Perspective; 


For the Use of Schools and Students of Drawing. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 
A PLAIN, KASY, AND FAMILIAR 
TREATISE 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 


Price 25 cents. 
JOUN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 


To Editors and Publishers. 


Say Subscribers are Agents for all Popular Weekly, 
Monthly, and Quarterly Publications of the day, and 
will wet as Agents for others, if addressed at Perers- 
suren, N. Y. 
We take half pay in Books, Magazines, &c. 
Wa. R. SCRIVEN & CO., 
jetf Petersburgh, N.Y. 


jee 








W RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 
« public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps. Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals. Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. Thegreatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 


Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of the 
Society Library, Wm. Ri , of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Huspital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 


N. B. The possessors of Audubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Li 
his place of business, 38 


World, 157 Broadway, or at 
st., corner of James. £17 3m. 
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Brooks’s Series 
or 


Greek and Latin Classics, 
For Schools and Colleges. 





be subscribers have engaged Professor Brooks, of Bal- 

timore, a fine Classica! and Belles-Lettres’ scholsr. to 
edit a full series of Gaeexk axp Latin Crassics oi, 
improved plan, and with peculiar adaptation w the w, 
of the American student. : 


an 


others will follow as soon as they can be prepared for the 
press. 


BROOKS’S FIRST LATIN LESSONs. 


This is adapted to Brooks’ Ross's Latin Grammar, bit 
will suit any other Grammar of the Language. It con. 
sists of a Grammar, Reader, and Dictionary. combined, and 
willenable any one to acquire a knowledge of the eie- 
ments of the Latin Language without an instructor, [t 
has already passed through six editions. 18imo. 


BROOKS’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSEs. 


This edition of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and 
explanation of the Fubles, together with original English 
Notes, Historical, Mythological, and Critical, and tilus. 
trated by Pictorial Embellishments; with a Clavis, giy 
ing the Meaning of all the Words with critical exactness. 
Each Fable contains a Plate from an original Design. 
8vo. Just published. 


BROOKS’S FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 


This Greek elementary is on the same plan as the 
Latin Lessons, and affords equal ficilities to the student. 
it has reached a fourth edition. 18mo. 


BROOKS’S 
GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 


This consists of portions of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in Chronological Order; and forms a connected 
History of the Principal Events in the Saviour's Life and 


Ministry. It contains a Lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by Notes. Second edition, just published. 
180. 





In Press. 
BROOKS’S GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 
BROOKS’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
BROOKS'S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS oF 


VIRGIL. 
A. & BARNES & CO, 
PuBLIsHERS, 
je23 tf 


51 Joho street, New York. 


Isaac Taylor’s New Book. 
LOYOLA; 


Or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Author of the * Natural History of Enthasiasm,” 
&c. I2mo. 
Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
235 Broadway. 
LATELY ISSUED. 
GRIMSHAWE'’S EDITION OF COWPER’S COM- 
plete Works, $3. 
THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. By Dr. McFar- 
lane. 75 cts ; 
CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. By Dr. Cumming, 


30 cts. 
THE HAPPY HOME. By Hamilton. Second Thousand. 
50 cents. 
LIFE AND TIMES of Philip Henry. 18mo. 50 cts. 
MISS SINCLAIR'S Modern Accouiplishments, 75 cts. 
* “ Society, 75 cents. 
MEMOIR OF ABEEL. 2d editiun, 50 cts. 
NATURAL HISTORY of Enthusiasm, by Taylor, 75 cts- 
PALEY'S Hore Pauling, 75 cts. 
KRUMMACHER’S Last Days of Elisha, 75 cts. 
BRIDGE'S ‘Rev. Chas.) Works. 3 vols. $5. 
LIFE AND WORKS of Mary Jane Grahain. &vo. $1 
DICKINSON’S Scenes from Sacred History, $l. 
ERSKINE’S Gospel Sonnets. 16mo $1. 
CECIL’S Original Thoaghts on Scripture, $1. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attentioa of the 
Trade to the above charming French Javenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is aA . 
tremely pupalar in France, navies poonet through a gree 
many editions in a very short period. ¢ a 
He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examph 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly — 
favor and is very highly recommended by «!l! —_ : 
who have used it; it is particularly valnable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf P 
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Sharpey § Quain’s Anatomy. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish this Day 


Human Anatomy, 
By JONES QUAIN, M.D. 


From the fifth London Edition, 
EDITED BY 
RD. QUALN, F.R.S., & WM. SHARPEY, M.D.,FRS. 


essors of Anatomy and Physiology in University 
= College, London. 


Revised with Notes and additions by JOS. LEIDY, M.D. 


Complete in two large octavo volumes, of about 1300 
pages, beautifally illustrated, with five 
hundred engravings on wood. 


The delay which has occurred in the appearance of 
this great work has arisen from the very extensive alter- 
ations and additions, which render it essentially a new 

eK. 

_ Anatomy,” which forms its basis has long 
been known as one of the most complete and useful sys- 
tems before the profession. As it at present stands, en- 
jarged and re-written by the distinguished anatomists 
whose names eppear on the title-page, it is undoubtedly 
the most thorough and exact treatise on the subject 
which has yet appeared in England; while the care and 
attention of Dr. Leidy have been devoted to adapiing the 
work to the wants of this country, and toadding whatever 
recent investigations of his own or of other anatomists 
appesred necessary to place it entirely on a level with the 
science of the day. 

In its scope and design this work is more extended than 
others at present claiming the attention of the profession. 
Each division of Special Anatomy is preceded by an ela- 
borate chapter on the General, Microscopical, and 
Physiological Anatomy of that portion of the body; Sur- 
gical Anatomy, a subject of great practical importance, 
bxsalso received much more notice than is usually be- 
stowed on it, and two ch»pters will be found devoted 
especially to it, with reference to the Arteries, and to 
Hernia. in dealing with these various subjects, the work 
has not only had the advantage of the collaboration of the 
distinguished men above mentioned, but also under the 
supervision of the editors, special subjects huve been 
treated of by Mr. Ellis, the late Mr. Potter, and Mr. 
Marshall, gentlemen well known for their attainments in 
the various departments of Anatomy. 

In completeness, accuracy, and beauty of illustration, 
this work is equal if not superior to anything of the kind 
as yet attempted in this country. A large number of the 
illustrations are from original designs by the editors, and 
rae an unequalled series of anatomical drawings. 

any new ones have been introduced by Dr. Leidy, and 
the whoie are engraved on wood in the best style of the 
present day, while the typographical and general me- 
chanical execution of the work is in the highest style of 


art. 

We believe that any country might safely be chal- 
lenged to produce a treatise on anatomy so read ible, so 
clear, and so full upon all important topics.—British and 
Foreign Med.-Chir. Review, April, 1849. 

In general, descriptive, and surgical anatomy, it con- 
tains all the information wkich a student can desire.— 
London Medicel Gaz. 

We have no hesitation in recommending this treatise on 
anatomy as the most complete on that subject in the Eng- 
lish language ; and the only one, perhaps, in any language, 
which brings the state of Knowledge forward to the most 
recent discoveries. The Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal. 

Bc * the meet valuable works to which the medical 
lent can apply for assi 

pe ong angi — in the prosecution of his 

_ Admirably era to fulfil the object for which it is 

int doA ny ‘. tal ‘ed 





‘ ’ . Jour. 
_ The most complete ‘Treatise on Anatomy in the Eng- 
lish ianguage.— Edinburgh Med. Jour. 

There is no work in the English langage to be preferred 
to Dr. Quain's Elements of Anatomy.—London Journal 
of Medicine. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 
Tyler Smith on Parturition. 


ON PARTURITION, 


AND THE 


Principles and Practice of Obstetrics. 
By W. TYLER SMITH, M_D., 
Lecturer on Obstetrics in the Hunterian School of Medi- 
cine, &c., &c., &c. 
In one large dundecimo volume, of 400 pages. 

ples Work will recommend itself by its intrinsic merit 
very member of the profession.— Lancet, April, 1849. 
d © Can imagine the pleasure with which Wm. Hunter 
taint ian would have welcomed the present work ; cer- 
ton the most vala:ule contribution to obstetrics that has 
cider made since their own day. For ourselves, we con- 
ite a as the dawn of a new era in this de- 

partment of medicine. —Lendon Jour.of Med. jet 


to 
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Outlines to Shakspeare, 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
Hundred Plates. 


In One Volume. 


One 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to 
this Cheap and Elegant Edition of the renowned and hith- 
erto unparalleled Artist. 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 





Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 


KOERIGSFELD, lIateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus | 


dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 

KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 


Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 uf 


Facing the Enemy. . 


ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 
F. W. EDMONDS. 


HIS beautiful Engraving having been withdrawn from 
sale soon alter its publication, is now republished by 
the subscriber, and the price reduced to One Dollar for 
prints and ‘T'wo Dollars for proofs on India paper. 
The Trade wil! be supplied at the usual discount. 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 
jel6 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


R CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, Inte of Baltimore, 
e has established himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings. Private Res‘dences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind. 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a personal superintend- 
ence are not to be had. d7 3m 


ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 

no preparation, and is applicable alike to Wood, 
Metal, Stone, Marble, Ivory, Siate, Glass, China, and 
Earthenware, Paper, Pastebourd, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and 1s. per bottle. 

Sold wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 
CO., 81 High Holborn, Loxpox, or JOHN WILEY, 
New Yorx. 

Among the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
Robinson's Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 
Ure:— 

“ Thave examined Robinson's Liquid Cement, and i 
hereby certify that it is capable of glueing together wood, 
stone, stoneware, metals, and other solids, in a strong and 
durable manner, and that, being impervious to water, it is 
not liable to be affected by moisture or rain. 


“ ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 
“ London, 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849.” 
a 28 3m 




















CIRCULAR. 


HE immense circulation of GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 
exceeding any other Publication in this country, ren- 
ders it a most valuable vehicle for Advertising. ‘The 
Publisher offers to insert Advertisements in the back of his 
Book, to be furnished him printed on thin paper, ata price 
commensurate with the immensity of the circulation. 
The edition is at present 40,000, and constantly in- 
creasing. 
For Terms address L. A. GODEY, PuitapEe.pnia. 


—0— 
The Subscribers certify that they have printed 40,006 
copies of the July No. of the Lady’s Book. 
T. K. & P. G. COLLINS, Printers. 
The Subscriber certifies to having printed 40,000 copies 
of the Piates in the July No. 


D. STEVENS, Steel-plate Printer. 


The circulation of the Lady’s Book is equal to any two 
of the other monthly Magazines. je 16 2 





IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS!! 


Extract from the report of Dr. Knox’s Lecture on Emi- 
gration and Colonization, delivered at the Mechanic's In- 
stitution, on the Sth of January, 1849; from the Morning 
Advertiser. 

The Lecturer also advised them to select for barter, the 
manufactures of Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
London, and to be mindful to take out some Good Single 
and Double Barrelled Guns, articles highly appreciated, 
and for one of which, by Manton, he had himself given as 
high a price as £70. Gunpowder was an essential to those 
Weapons of great value to trade in, and Saddiery was of 
high value as an article for barter. 


FREDERIC BARNES, 


3, Unton Row, Tower Hu11, 


In reprinting the above Extract, for the information of 
Emigrants, desires to ca}! their attention to his 


GUN AND PISTOL MANUFACTORY, 
AND WAREHOUSE FOR 


IRONMONGERY, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SADDLERY, 
AND aemeamoenr” AND SHEFFIELD GOODS 
of all kinds, 


Where they may select large or small assortments for bar- 
ter, or for their own use, 


At very Reduced Prices fur Cash. 


F. B. having Establishments at Birmingh»m and Shef- 
field, and manufscturing a great variety of the various 
articles in large quantities for exportation, can with confi- 
dence assure Emigrants and Captains of Ships, that he is 
in a position to supply them with every article in the 
above lie, at prices very much below other houses. 

He solicits the favor of a call from parties before pur- 
chasing, to whom he will be happy to afford every infor- 
mation and furnish lists priced, of such articles as may be 
likely to be required. 





GOOD SINGLE GUNS, with proved barrels, from 20s. 
each upwards ; and 

RIFLES, with Patent Breeches. from 25s. each. 

GUNPOWDER, SHOUT, PERCUSSION CAPS, and all 
other Articles in proportion. 


F. B. desires to call particular attention to his Emi- 
grants IMPROVED PORTABLE COOKING STOVE, 
which requires no setting, and is the most complete article 
of the kind ever offered. It may be inspected, und every 
nformation given on application. 
rs: : og FREDERIC BARNES, 

Gun and Pistol Manufactory, 
And Warehouse of Ironmongery, Cutlery, Tools, Sad- 
diery, &c. 
3, Union Row, Tower Hill, Lonpon, 
At the bottom of the Minories, and facing the Tower. 
Also at 182 Livery street, Birmingham, and 25 Carver 
street, Sheffield. al4 eow6t 


WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. 


Engraved on Steel by H.S. Sapp, from an Original Picture 
by T. H. Marreson, printed expressly for the Publisher. 
Size of the Plate 22 by %8 inches. printed on 
Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. 

A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
Impression. 

Subscriptions respectfully solicited. Copies will be fur- 
nished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they 
can be printed, great care and time being requisite to pro- 
duce fine impressions. 

Proofs, $3 each.—The first 100 Proofs, printed on India 
Paper, $5 each. 
Just Published by JOHN NEALE, 
my5 tf 56 Carmine street, New York. 
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COOLEY & KEESE, 
BOOK 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 191 Broadway, cor. of Dey street, 
NEW YORK. 





Particular attention paid to the Sale of Public and 
Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arte. 


0¢r Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments, 
when required. jel6uf 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & C€0.’S 
Announcement of New Books. 


Wood & Bache’s Dispensatory, 


Eighth Edition, will be ready on the Ist of July nex. 


The Poet’s Offering, 
For 1850. 


A new and Splendid Annual, edited by 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE.—Will be ready in July. 


They have lately Published 
A NEW EDITION OF DR. WOOD'S PRACTIUE. 2 


vols 

MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
Royal 8vo. 

WILD WESTERN SCENES. By Luke Shortfield. 1 
volume I2mo. with plates. 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT, By Do. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 

R. M. SMITH’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL GEO- 
graphy. Quarto. 

THE AMERICAN MANUAL, By J. Bartlett Burleigh, 

q. I volume 12mo. 

THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HERUVES. Iilus- 
trated. GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
jey at 14 N. Fourth street, Pottapecruia. 


A. M. MERWIN, Auctioneer. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CC., 
Store, 204 Broadway. 
i> Particular attention given to the Sale of 
Private Libraries, for which their location, rooms, 
and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities 
on the most moderate terms. 
Cash advances when desired. 


On Wednesday Evening, June 27th, 


LARGE SALE OF 


Magnificent London Books. 


Just received from Europe, an extensive and superb col- 


lection of 
English Books, 


Containing many rich and costly works not before 
offered. The Collection embraces splendid folio illumi 
nated and embellished volumes in fine bindings ; beauti- 
fully Wlustrated works on Natural History, im folio, 
exquisitely colored ; Elegant volumes of various European 
Scenery ; Important works on Gothic and Raral Archi- 
tecture and Antiquities, superbly illustrated and bound. 
Books of Costame, Heraldry, Sports, and Picture Galleries ; 
choice copies of the works of the best old and modern 
Authors of standard English Literature; Works on 
Sciences, Voynges and Travels, Games, and Miscelianies 
—all new and in fine order. 


ALSO 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 
NEW VOLUMES just received, viz. : 


The Second volume of Brand's Popular Antiquities of 
Engiand; the fourth volume of Mil'er’s Philosophy of 
History ; the second volume of Goethe's Works, em- 
bracing the remainder ot the Autobiography, and his 
Travels in Switzerland and ftaly; Schiller’s Robbers 
and remaining Vramas; Staunton’s Chess Player's 
Companion (a sequel to his Hand Book); Livy's Ro 
man History, a new and literal Translation. 


ALSO—JUST RECEIVED 
A further supply of 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 
For which orders can now be executed. 
ALSO, 
WALPOLE’'S mes PAINTING AND 


+ 





Three vols. 8vo. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. 
Imperial 8vo. 
jel6tf 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
The following Works will be issued by 


CAREY & HART, 
THIERS’ NAPOLEON. VOL. 2. 


Uniform with the fine and coarse Editions, in cloth gilt 
and cloth gilt backs. (Now ready.) 


il. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 


A STORY 
Of Town and Country. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
Complete in one volume, 160 pages, price 25 cts. 
IIT, 

CON CREGAN. Part 6. 

THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Price 6} cts. 





IV. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 
By FREDRICK OVERMAN, 
Mining Engineer. 
Illustrated by 150 Engravings. 
Ve 
LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By G. H. LEWES. 


Vi. 

MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
By MADAM CAMPAN. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine "*). 

In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth extra gilt. 

VIL. 

PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR JOHN HERSCHELL. 

In one volume 12mo. 

VItl. 

THE NEW TIMON, 

A Romance of London. 

By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American from the 4th London Edition. 

IX. 

MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, 
Queen of Henry VIII. 

By MISS BENGER. 

x. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 
For 1850. 

” Elegantly IlNustrated by 20 superb Plates. 
In 1 vol. quarto, richly gilt. 
XI. 
SOUTHEY’S MISCELLANIES, AND 
ESSAYS. 
Uniform with “ Macaulay's,” and “ Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies.” 
xu. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 


OFA 


MISSISSIPPI STEAM DOCTOR. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 
XIII. 
THE RUBY for 
With 10 Engravings. 
XIV. 
PRINCESS LAMBALLE’S MEMOIRS. 
By A LADY OF RANK. 


1850. 





je%3 tf Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.” 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, — 


The most Comprehensive and only accurat, 
Dictionary of the English Language. 

ONT AINS upwardsof ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

WORDS, of which the Pronunciation js Clearly 
given, the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked 
It embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific 
Terms, Phrases from Foreign Languages, current in Eng 
lish Literature, &c. &e. itis FREE FROM ALL [NNO 
VATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Lan. 
guage as it is used by nine-tenths of the Educated Classes 
of England and America. This Dictionary is used and 
specially recommended by the Presidents and Professors 
of nearly every College in the Northern States, and by 
other eminent scholars, among whom may be men 
tioned— 


Jared Sparks, LL.D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, LL.D., Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D, 
Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Dr. Robley Dunglison, Alon- 
zo Potter, D.D, LL.D., Moses Stuart, DD., Edward 
Hitchcock, D.D., LU.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D., Heary w. 
Longfellow, A.M., Benjamin Hale, D.D., Hector Hum. 
phrey, D.D., EFliphalet Nott, D.D., LL.D. 


“T shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best 
authority.”"—James Kent. 


“It will introduce the name of its author to every 
Library in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
—Judge McLean. 

“ City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 

“ Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large Dictionary 
be furnished to exch department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference. 

“ Attest, 8. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. 


New Book by Dr. Vinet, 


This Day Published. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of © Vital Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
D D., with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIG(OUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE. 

THE PEARL OF DAYS. 


REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


Jay. 
M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 


my 12 St 
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EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE, 


No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engravings, 
English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. 2 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists 
Stationery, Books of Design, Gxlleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 
signments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 
Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement ast 
completed with hin. fi7ut 


Hardtmuth’s Vienna Drawins- 


Pencils, 
For Artists, Engineers, and Architects. 


J received, a consignment of the above superior 
Drawing Pencils, of the various grades, lettered Alpha 
betically, A to P. 

The Fabrigue of the Hardimuths has been established 
ever since 1793, and is the oldest in Europe ; their poe 
(from prepared lead) have never been excelled, Aaa pl 
led, and can also be depended upon as always being | 








same. The increased demand for them has induced the 
use of steam in their manufacture, so that they cam 
now he aff: as low as those of inferior quality. 


Orde t i tity are solicited. 
tao eds a JOHN P. KIDNER, — 
* jel6 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 














No. 125. |} 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun STREET, conneR oF GOLD, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
paraLLeLep. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY with ELasTicrTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 








VICTORIA 
CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of curearp Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
yl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 








NEW BOOKS. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Have Just Published, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERATURE: 
Illustrated by 
The Genius of Distinguished Men, 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, 
Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist Life,” &c. 
A neat 12mo. volume. Price 75 cts. 


ConTentTs.—The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne—The 
Dilettante, Shenstone—The Moralist, William Ellery 
Channing—The Wit, Dean Swift—The Philanthropist, 
Williain Roscoe—The Humorist, Charles Lamb—The 
Historian, T. Babington Macaulay—The Idealist, John 
Sterling—The Rhetorician, Edmund Burke—The Scho- 
lar, Mark Akenside—The Biographer, Final Memorials 
of Lamb and Keats. 

This makes an agreeable volume for summer reading to 
the traveller or to the sojourner at a watering place, or in 
the country. It is of a higher order of merit than the 
light literature of the day, while it is less diffuse than 
works ofa more standard character: it will be found both 
instructive and entertaining. 


Also, 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 


AND 


Record of Medical Science. 
No. 6, Vol. V., New Series tor Jane, 1849. 


Containing, besides much other Valuable Matter, a care- 
fully prepared account of 

The Proceedings of the American Medical 

Association, 
at their Meeting recently held in Boston, principally from 
Notes taken on the spot, by one of the Editors. 

An Article on the Progress of the Cholera. 

Original Communications from Medical Men. 

Editorieal Articles. 

Bibliographical Notices of New Medical Books ; toge- 
ther with a Record of Medical Science, containing arti- 
cleson Anatomy and Physiology, Chemistry, Pathology, 
and Practice ot Medicine, and Sargery. 


TERMS AND TIME OF PUBLICATION. 


Published Monthly at Three Dollars per Annum. or for 
‘eur Dollars paid in advance. Ranking's Half- Yearly 
Abstract of the Medical Sciences is furnished in addition. 


oF To Booksellers and Agents a liberal discount is 
given. jeguf 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Sabdscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Grecea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocies, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at ail. 

URLAH HUNT & SON, Puablisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


G & WESTERMANN, BROTHERS, Book- 
° « sellers, Publishers, and !mporters, of 
Foreign Literature, 651 Broudway, New York, having 
made an arrangement with Mr. Ernest Fleischer, of 
Leipsic, for the repuvlication of his edition of 
RETZSCH’S GALLERY TO SHAKSPEAR®’S 
DRAMATIC WORKs, 


will reissue it in America in !6 monthly parts ; each part 
will contain six, or more, beautiful eugravings, with ex- 
planatory letter-press in English and German, neatly done 
up in fancy covers. and wil! be supplied to subscribers for 
the whole series, at the extremely low price of 

50 CENTS A PART. 

The Publishers are confident, from the universal cele- 
brity of the designer of those illustrations, that the sale 
will be commensurate with the internal worth of the 
work ; and from the fact of the whole series of eight plays, 
when completed, being offered for the price of two of the 

nal German edition. 

he work will be completed in 16 parts, issued on the 
Ist and 15th of every month, and will contain 
Hamlet, 17 plis. King Lear, 12 pits. 

Macbeth, I2plts. ‘I'he Tenipest, 12 pits. Othello, 12 pits. 
Romeo & Juliet, 12 pits. Merry Wives of Windsor. 12 pits 
King Henry the Fourth, Parts L. and II., 12 plates. 

Subscribers’ names received by the publishers at 651 
Broadway (above Bieecker), and dy all the respectable 
booksellers in the Union. 
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A CARD. 


To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broadway), where 
_ OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oi! 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Ti aveljing Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins. 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
ransacting business on his own account at his store. m4tf 





Mitchell’s Intermediate or Secondary 
"Geography. 


A System of Modern Geography, 


Comprising a Description of the Present State of the 
World, and its Five Great Divisions, 


AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND 
OCEANICA. 


With their several Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, 
&c. Illustrated by 


FORTY COLORED MAPS, 
And ‘Numerous Woodcut Engravings. 


Designed for the Instruction of Youth in Schools and 
Families. 


“ Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., have just issued a new 
work by Mitchell, the distinguished Geographer, called 
‘ Mitchell's Intermediate, or Secondary Geography” It 
forms a quarto volume of #0 pages, and contains, inter- 
spersed in their appropriate places, no less than Forty 
Maps, colored by hand, with reading matter—not common 
course woodcut maps, but copper engravings, having all 
the sharpness, clearness, and legibility, of the best steel 
plates—and some hundreds of woodcuts, of which some of 
the larger ones, from designs of Billings, are very beauti- 
ful. As a book of instruction, this Geography will be a 
favorite among teachers. 

“ Mr. Mitchell’s method of imparting instructions is up- 
rivalled for clenrness and force. Everything is adapted to 
the capacity of the youthful mind, and no child can go 
through this volume without acquiring a knowledge of 
geography adapted to the practical purposes of life. This 
work will bear comparison with the most popular of its 
rivals.”"—North American. 





“ We are particularly struck with the general views at 
the close of the work, in which the author has contrived 
to condense in a tabular form an immense amount of ge- 
neral information respecting the Physical Geography and 
present state of the world.’”’—/nquirer. 


By the same Publishers. 
Mitchell's Primary Geography, 


Illustrated by 120 Engravings, 
MAPS. 





AND FOURTEEN COLORED 
New Edition. 


ALSO 


Mitchell's School Geography, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
AN ATLAS OF TWENTY-EIGHT MAPS. 
Drawn and engraved to accompany the work. 
New Edition. 


Published and for sale by 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & Co.; 
253 Market Street, Partape.ruia. 


je2 4t And for Sale by Booksellers generally. 


J. K. FISHER, 
fjistorical and Portrait Painter, 








Part I. is now ready. je23 


179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n@s 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 
(IN PREPARATION.) 


ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN; 


Embracing Seven distinct Essays on SHAKSPEARE, NAPOLEON, &c., &. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. One Volume 12mo. 





A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Rev. THEODORE PARKER. One Volume 12mo. 





THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED, 


AS CONTAINED IN THE SHEEAH TRADITIONS OF THE HYAT-UE-KULOB. 


Translated from the Persian, by the Rev. J. L. MERRICK, Eleven Years a Missionary to the Persians. 
Boston, June 15, 1849. 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


PPDDOOPOOrrerrwerernraseeses eer" 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 


HAVE IN PREPARATION, 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE 


INVASION OF JULIUS 


T 


je23 6t 
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THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


It will embrace the author's last correctins, and will be comprised in Six volumes, and will he done up in both letter-press and binding, to match their edition of Macau- 
Lay's History of England. Vol. 1 will be ready in about ten days. 


Boston, June 12, 1849. je23 It 












PARIS SCHOOL BOOKS.—List No. 8. 


FOR SALE BY 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 


DICTIONNAIRES. WAILLY.—Nouveau vocabulaire. 1 vol. in-80.| MORLINO ET ROUJOUX.—Dictionnaire. | 


Frangais. Francais- Anglais. vol, in 80. : 32 
DICTIONNAIRE DE L'ACADEMIE FRAN- | BONIFACE.—Dictionnaire F rangais- Anglais.— BARBERI.—Dictionnaire de poche. 1 vol. 
gvise. 2 forts vol. in- PE pr fl 4o. (Paris.) 2 forts vol. in-80. Francais- Espagnol. 
COMPLEMENT do. do. 1 fort vol. in-4o. OL va ao ® do. -A Pusage des Frangais. | aq, p-TINEZ-LOPEZ.—Nouveau dictioansir 
_ (ome) 



































Edition par Harmoniére. 1 vol. in-80. 1 vol. in 80. 
do. do. 1 fort vol. in-40. (Paris). = 1 vol 
ASE Gk. Ge, Wee Rema” 2 fects cad. FLEMING ET TIBBINS. —Grand Dictionnaire. | TRAPANI.— de poche. 1" 
PETIT. 1 vol. in-12. HARMONIERE.—Le Nouveau Boyer (voir | OCHOA.— 1 vol. in-32 








= eae 4 : Boyer). 1 vol. in Bo. 

BOISTE.—Dictionnaire universel. : Dictionnaire diamant. 1 vol. in-32. Francais-Allemand. 

vo - in a .)—Dictionnaire des gett | SA -—Nouveau Dictionnaire. 1 fort vol. SCHUSTER. —Nouveau Dictionnaire. 2 vol. gt 
Bxtrai do. 1 vol. in-Ro, STON E.—Dictionnaire. 1 fort vol. in-80. i Ste 

Lone —Woir Abrégé du Dictionnaire de SMITH. —Dictionnaire diamant avec prononcia- 

















de poche. 1 vol. in-52. 













, ) 
acade ion figurée. 1 vol. in-32. VENEDY.— 1 vol. in-32. 
go : et CHAPSAL. —Nouveau Dictionnaire. | TIBBINS. —Dictionnaire diamant. 1 vol. in-32. | THIBAUT.—Nouveau Dictionnaire. 1 vol. pet" 
NODIER.—Dictionnaire raisonné. 1 vol. in-8o. Francais: Italien. in-8o, B " 
RAYMOND.—Dictionnaire diamant. 1 vol.| RONNA.—Dictionnaire. 1 vol. in-80. NOEL.—Dictionnaire Fr.-Latin et Latin- - 

in-32. \-—— de poche. 1 vol in-32. gais. 2 vol. in-80. 





A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 
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) By LIVING AGE—No. 267.—124 Cents.— 


Coutents. 1. Political State of Germany, Edinburgh 
Review. 2. liluminated MSS. of the Middle Ages, British 
uarterly Review. 3. The Bonaparte Family, North 
Qetish Review 4 Europexn A ffairs—Rome—Russia— 
Hang :ry, Ezaminer, and the New York papers. 5. Cana- 
da, Examiner. 6. The Piliars of Hercules, Spectator. 
Porrry.—The Three Sisters— Dermet’s Parting. Snort 
Auticies.—New Orleans Amusements. New Books. 
ished Weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
7 * £. LITTELL & CO., 
Boston. 


jegase 


BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Bosion, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Cviundied Thousand Volumes of rare, scaree, and va- 
jaable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, ete.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc. ; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 

Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 


executed, je9 6m 





INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION 
Free Gallery, 


289 BROADWAY. 

STABLISHED in the City of New York for the 
otion of the taste for the Fine Arts in the 

Uuued States of Ameri:a, by introducing through the 
means of a perpetual Free Gallery the CHEFS D’'CEUVRE 
of the European and American Schools of Art. Its 
ovject is to furnish the Student of Art with paintings 
worthy to become his models, and to promote a general 


Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. 


Four Large Vols. Octavo, handsomely bound in 
Cloth lettered, for One Pound per annum. 


When the Subscription is not remitted by 31st 
of March, itis raised to One Guinea. 


VOLUMES FOR 1846, 1847, 1848, & 1849. 


Vols. 1. U1. & XU. 
Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. 


Translated by Rev. P. Fairbairn, and Rev. J. Thomson. 
3 vols, 33s. to Non-subscribers. 





Vol. ILL. & VI. 
Hagenbach’s Compendium of the His- 
tory of Doctrines. 


Translated by C. W. BUCH. 
2 volumes. 2is. to Non-subscribers. 





Vol. IV & IX. 
Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiasti- 





public taste. F z 

Subscription $5 per annum, for which each Subscriber 
becomes a member, and entitled to all the privileges of the 
{ostitution, which are as follows :— 

1. A magnificent Annual Engraving, worth the full 
price of the a L subscripts 

2. A share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and 
Works of Art  § the very highest class, such as have 
never been offered to subscribers to any /Art- Union in the 
world. 


3. A sufficient sum will be annually set apart for the 
purpose of sending one American student or more, accord- 
ing to its revenues received from subscriptions, to Europe, 
for a term of two years, at the expense of the International 
Art-Union. The student or students to be selected by a 
committee of t and disinterested persons. Stu- 
dents of Art from any part of the Union may participate 
in the public exposition which will take piace annually in 
the city of New York, from which the selection will be 
made for the term of study abroad. 


4. To the purchase of valuable National Publications, 
which will also be distributed by lot to the subscribers. 
These works will illustrate the History or the Scenery of 
the United States. Thus it will be seen that every sub- 
scriber not only receives a magnificent Engraving, worth 
the fall amount of his subscription, but also may obtain 
one of the most splendid and valuable Original Paintings 
of the European and American Schools of Art. 


5. Subscriptions may be sent by mail (inclosing cash, 
and postage pnid), directed to the managers of the Inter- 
national Art-Union, who will immediately forward a cer- 
Uficate of mnembership 


Subscribers fur 1849 will receive a Vit} of the splendid 


Mezzmtint engraving of “ THE PRAYER,” by Allais, 
after Dabufe’s great picture. 





Amongst the many beautiful paintings already ay 
e loh ta. Line 


chased for distribution, are th 





¥ 


0 
“THE DEAD CHRIST,” by Ary Scheffer, and “ CHIL- 
DREN LEAVING SCHOOL,” by Waldmuller—the best 


paintings ever purchased by any Art-Union. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 


Honorary Secretaries wili be appointed in every city in 
the Union. They receive subscriptions and deliver to the 


subscribers the various works of Art. 
Applications for Secretaryship should be made early. 
je Of 





To Publishers and Printers. — 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London. 


Rr to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line ina first rate manner. A large assortment of 


may be seen in every style of the Art. 


of 
LESLLIB, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
a ; 86 Broadway, N. Y., 
Trinity Chureh. 


Opposite 


The First Annual Distribution will take place December 


cal History. 


Translated from the Fourth Revised and Amended Ger- 
man Edition. 


By PROF. SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 
2vols. 2s. to Non-subscribers. 





Vol. V. & X. 
Commentary on 
Gospels. 


Vol. 1. & Il. Translated by REV. H. CREAK of Ather- 
stone, and REV. THOMAS BROWN of Edinburgh. 


10s. 6d. and 9s. to Non-subscribers. 


Olshausen’s the 





Vols. VIT. VINE, XI. & XIV. 
Neander’s General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. 
Translated from the last German Edition. 
By PROF. TORREY. 
Vols. 1. I. IL. and IV. To Non-subscribers, 38s. 





Vol. XII. 


Olshausen’s Commentary on 
Romans. 
Translated by Clergymen of the Church of England. 
In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. to Non-subscribers. 


the 


Gentlemen may still subscribe from the commencement, 
by remitting Four Guineas, for 1646-7-8-9, through their 
Booksellers; but Messrs. Clark cannot engage w keep 
their list open much longer. 

N.B. In America the subscription will necessarily be 
somewhat increased to cover expense of duty, freight, &c., 
but not materially. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, price is. 


the Pentateuch. 


In One Large Volume, Octavo, price 12s 


and the Prophecy of Balaam. 


ANNALS of the Fine Arts. 


Hengstenberg on Daniel, Zechariah, 


BARTLETT & WELFORD’S 


List of Choice Books, 


No. 3. 
Standard and Valuable Works on 


THE FINE ARTS, PAINTING, DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE, ETC., 
For sale by them at 7 Astor House, Broadway, New York. 
A'|.BERT DURER'S Passion of Our Lord. Edited by 


Henry Cole. 37 Plates, from the original blocks, en- 

graved by Albert Durer. Small 4to., morocco extra, 

London, 1844. $5 50. 

Edited by Elmes, Haydon, 

Hazlitt, &c. 5S vols. 8vo., complete. Plates, London, 

1820, calf, $5. 

BELL (Sir Charles).—The Anatomy and Philosophy of 
Expression as connected with the Fine Arts. Royal 8vo., 

Plates, London, 1847, $5 50. 

BARRY (Jas., R. A.)—The Works of. Lectures on Paint- 

ing, Critical Observations on Works of Art, Correspond- 

ence, Life, &c. 2 vols, 4to, Plates, London, 1809, Rus- 

sia extra. $12. 

CUNNINGHAM (Allan).—Cabinet Gallery of Pictures 

by the First Masters, ancient and modern, with Critical 

Dissertations, 2 vols. 8vo., 73 Plates, London, 1836, 

half moreeeo, 310. 

DE BURTIN’S Treatise on the Knowledge necessary to 
Amateurs in Pictures. Translated by White. 8vo., 

Plates. London, 1845, $3. 

EASTLAKE (C. L.)—Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. 8vo., London, 1847, $4 50. 

FUSEL 1 (H.)—The Life and Writings of, including his 
Lectures, Aphorisms on Art, &c. Edited by Knowles. 

3 vols. 8vo., London, 1831, $3 50. 

FIELD (George) —Chromatics; or, The Analogy, Har- 
mony, and Philosophy of Colors. 8vo., Plates, London, 

1845, $5 50. 

FLAXMAN'’S Lectures on Sculpture. New Edition, en- 

larged by Westinacott. 8vo, 52 Plates, London, 1838, 


FIELDING (F. H.)—The Theory and Practice of Paint- 
ing in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscape and Portraits, 
the preparation of Colors, Varnishes, Vehicles, &c. 
Fourth Edition, royal 8vo., Plates, London, 1846, $8 50. 
Synopsis of Practical Perspective, Linear and 
Aerial, and Remarks on Sketching from Nature. Roy. 

Svo. plates, Lond. 1843, $6. 

The Knowledge and Restoration of Old Paintings, 

and the mode of Judging between Copies and Originals, 

&c. 12mo. Loud. 1847, $1. 

HAYTER’S Introduction to Perspective, Drawing, and 

Painting: the Mixture of Colors, Miniature, Crayon, 

and Oil Painting. 8vo colored plates, Lond. 1845, $4. 

HAY (D. R.)—First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. 
12mo plates, ond. 1846, $1 62. 

The Principles of Beanty in Coloring Systematized. 

1 vol. plates, Lond. 1845, $5 50. 

Essay on Ornamental Design, in which its true 

Principles are Developed and Elucidated. 4to. 57 plates, 

Lond. 1845, $1). 

-—— Proportion ; or, the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analysed. 4°o. 55 plates and cuts, Lond. 1841), $6 50. 
The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 

mony of Form. 4to. 18 plates, Lond. 1846, $4 50. 

HARDING (J. D.)—The Principles and Practice of Art; 

with Iilustrations Drawn and Engraved by the Author. 

Fol. Lond. 1845, $15 50, 

HOGARTH (Win.)—The Analysis of Beauty. 4to. plates, 

Lond. 1753, $2 75. 

HOLBEIN (Hans).—Illustrations of the Old Testament, 

Engraved on Wood. 8vo. Lond. 1830, $3 50. 

JAMESON (Mrs.)—Hand- Book for the Public Galleries of 

Artin and near London ; with Critical, Historical, and 

Biogr:phical Notices. J2mo. Lond. 1845. $1 25. 

JULIEN'S Studies of Heads, from eminent Artists and 
Nature. 4to, 24 plates, Lond. $3 75. 

——- Drawing- Book of the Human Figure, from Nature. 
4to, 24 plates, Lond. $3 75. 

KUGLER'S Hand-Book of the History of Painting in Italy. 
Transtated by Eastlake. I2mo. Lond. 1842, $2 50. 

LANZI’S History of Painting in Italy. Translated by 
Roscoe. 3 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1847, $3. 

LAWRENCE (Sir Thomas) —The Lile, Correspondence, 
Lectures, &c., of. By D. E. Williams. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lond. 1531, $2 50. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING. By the Royal Academi- 
cians, Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. Edited by Ralph Wor- 
num. Lond. 1848, $1 25. 

LINDSAY (Lord).—Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1847, #8. 

M!ILLER’S Treatise on Water-Color Painting, as applied 
to Landreape and the Figure. 4to. fine colored plates. 
Lond. 1842, $4 75. 

OTTLEY (WM. YOUNG.)—The History of Engraving 
upon Copper and Wood, and Account of Engravers 
and their Works. 2 vols. 4to. plates. Lond. 1816, 
calf, $14 50. 

O'NEILL.—Dictionary of Spanish Painters, from the 14th 
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Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of PRICE on the Picturesque, with Ersay on Origin of Taste, 


&c. By Sir T. D. Lauder. 8vo. 
tions, Lond. 1842. $3. 
RACZINSKI (COMTE).— Histoire de l’Art Moderne en 
Allemagne. 3 vols, 410, numerous plates, and three 
folio Atlases of splendid Line Engravings of the finest 
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—_ Schadow, &c. Proof impressions on India paper, 
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HILDRETH’S HISTORY : 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
DISCOVERY on ti CONTINENT 


ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT UNDER THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


Or centennial sermons and Fourth-of-July orations, whether professedly such or in the guise of history, there are more 
than enough. It is due to our fathers and ourselves, it is due to truth and philosophy, to present for once, on the historic stage, 
the founders of our American nation unbedaubed with patriotic rouge, wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks of excuses and apo- 
logy, without stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizenment, in their own proper persons, often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious, and 
mistaken, but always earnest, downright, manly, and sincere. The result of their labors is eulogy enough ; their best apology 
js to tell their story exactly as it was. 

Accordingly, in this book, an attempt has been made to set forth the personages of our colonial and revolutionary history, 
such as they really were in their own day and generation, living and breathing men, their faults as well as their virtues, their 
weaknesses as well as their strength—for to know men, we must know them in both aspects ; an endeavor to trace our institu. 
tions, religious, social, and political, from their embryo state ; to show, in fine, from what beginnings, by what influences, and 
through what changes the United States of America are what they are. 

No other work on American history, except mere compends and abridgments, embraces the same extent of time ; none com. 
prehends the same circuit of inquiry, or has anything like the same plan and objects. Nowhere else can be found in the same 
distinct completeness the curious an‘! instructive story of New England theocracy, the financial, economical, and political history 
of the colonies and the Revolution, the origin and shaping of our existing laws and institutions, state and national, the progres. 
sive social and intellectual development of our people. 

The First Volume is now ready—the Second will be published in July—the Third in August. 

In Three Volumes. 8vo. Price, in Cloth, $2; Sheep, $2 25; Half Calf, $2 50 per volume. 
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RECE. TLY PUbLismep. 
DANTE’S INFERNO: | CHALMERS’S SERMONS 


A LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION. | ILLUSTRATIVE OF DIFFERENT STAGES IN HIS MINISTRY. 


By DR. CARLYLE. From 1798 to 1847. 
With Portrait of the Author. | Forming Volume Sixth of Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. 
12mo. Price $1. 


12mo. muslin, $1 00; sheep extra, $1 25. 


The present prose translation has many of the traits of the author of Past and Pre- Sein didi eenteins ons beginning in 1798, and we need not speak of the pec: 


sent. It is remarkable for its conscientious labor, for its gravity and dignity. Assuredly : of the 
the man who reads it, who is susceptible to the streng’h of style, the niceties of expres- reaahomas per ig sy x bal Se My ae a Fl ns aoa The 
eh, OS Cees Say Ne ee er amar © Ma engee.-* 2. >ie Divine summary of human duty is a fine example of the enforcement of both religious 
Carlyle is cundid enough, though a scholar, to admit that the subject is better set forth and moral duties ; on the guilt of calumny, a glorious moral discourse. His several 
without too many notes or digressions. Those which he does give are adinirabie ; sim- pecinare om tain are fall of rich were and touching reflections ; but there are 
ple in style, reserved, but always thoughtful, meditative, in sympathy with the text, and | thisty-thees sermons, end we esanct icularize their relative merits, Leaving the 
suggestive to the imagination. We know of few books so welledited. * * * Every- more theological subjects we would eay, that those on ness and the duties of 
thing has been done by Dr. Carlyle to facilitate a knowledge of Dante's Poem, All | (1) uuu Bt tue We whpnt-banh Quinte Salis aot 4, as lessons for the 
readers know the value of an introductory analysis of the subject matter. It is impor- | right disch arge of simple daily duties.—London Lit Gazette. 

tant to the reading of Shakspeare even ; but still more in the present instance. The 

introductory sketch of the machinery and movements of the Inferno (difficult matters to 


vey) prefixed his translation, ars to us as complete, 1 as itis possibl \ 
COE? Ce en ee “ LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
By GEORGE FREDERICK RUXTON. 


THE HISTORY OF MARIA ANTOINETTE, dette fa Da 








By JOHN 8S. C. ABBOTT. 12mo. paper, 374 cts. ; cloth, 60 cts. q 
Author of “ Kings and Queens.” | “The most spirited and entertaining sketches of Western Adventure ever written. 
Forming the Seventh Volume of Abbott’s Historical Series. | WY 9. Conroy ane Mapai 


| “The dif Memoir of the Author and the high eneomium passed upon him in ihe 
12mo., with an elegantly Illuminated Title-Page, a beautifully engraved Portrait of Tal- | pages of Blackwood add to the value of the book, which no one having a relish for 


leyrand on Steel—and numerous Engravings on Wood. | adventure, having once taken up, can lay down again, until he has ape it through. 
The reader involuntarily experiences all the excitements of the aathor. — ‘ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, New York. 


Price, 60 cents. 





